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A FEW DAYS IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. 
BY A LADY. 


I orren wonder at what has been a thousand times 
wondered at already—the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the course of events in English and French his- 
tory. A king possessing many good qualities, falling on 
evil times, is carried by his people to the scaffold. Next 
follows a pretended republic, which merges in a military 
despotism. This ends, and then comes back the old 
reigning family. But this family not conducting itself 
properly, loses the popular affection, is turned adrift, 
and a far-off cousin is elected king. To make the pa- 
rallel pretty nearly complete, the family of the dethroned 
monarch lives in a distant land, hoping for better times, 
and retains a hold on the loyalty and compassion of 
certain old families of distinction, whose feelings cannot 
brook an unhesitating submission to the powers that be. 
One thing more, indeed, as respects France is still want- 
ing to render the resemblance complete—an insurrection 
led on by these old-fashioned loyalists, and fruitless in 
everything but utter ruin to their expiring cause. 

No such mad freak having yet occurred, the legitimists 
of France, as they are pleased to term themselves, occupy 
a position parallel with the Jacobites in Scotland and 
the Cavaliers in England, a short time before their an- 
nihilation as a party by the rebellion of 1745. In the 
same manner that these sturdy Jacobites and Cavaliers 
used to shun the court of George I. and II., and live in 
grumbling retirement in their old castles and halls, so 
do the legitimists of France eschew the court of Louis- 
Philippe, and shutting themselves up in their chateaux 
or their town mansions, live but for their families, and 
dream only of a second restoration. James III. was ‘ the 
king over the water,’ who, the Cavalier party declared, 
should one day ‘ enjoy his own again ;’ the young Duke 
of Bourdeaux (nominally Henri V.) is the object of ve- 
neration among the saddened adherents of the Bourbons. 

Visionary as everybody now allows the projects of 
the Cavaliers and Jacobites to have been, nothing can 
make me disbelieve them to have been a noble set of 
men—gentlemen of high principle, brave, generous; their 
very misfortunes making one almost love them in spite of 
their manifold errors. Had I lived a hundred years ago, 
I daresay I should have attended the ball of ‘ the prince’ 
in Holyrood, at least if so gallant a personage as Fergus 
M‘Ivor had asked me. I am certain I should have wept 
the fate of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino and Charles 
Ratcliffe ; and even now I have a degree of tender regard 
for the ‘bonny white rose,’ the emblem of the unfor- 
tunate house of Stuart. Of such poetical inclinations, 
it will not be thought surprising that, on a late visit to 
Paris, with a party of friends, 1 should have wished to 

see and know something of the old loyalist families who 
a cling to the fleur-de-lis—the De Sullys, the De 


Montmorencies, the De Choiseuls, and other remnants 
of the shattered noblesse. 

In ordinary circumstances it is no easy matter to 
become acquainted with these families ; for they do not 
mingle much in general society. ‘The few who dwell in 
Paris reside in the Fauxbourg St Germain, a quartier 
which has now become synonymous with their party, 
and the inhabitants of which are associated in the mind 
with the brilliant court of Louis XIV. The loyalists 
who have retained their fortunes display their taste for 
magnificence only in the sumptuous adornment of their 
palace-like houses, and in the splendour of their equi- 
pages. The brilliant toilette, so dear to all other French- 
women, is by the ladies of these families discarded, and 
replaced by the neatest and most simple attire. Their 
manners partake of the same simple character; they 
are frank, and at the same time polite; merry without 
being boisterous, and never exacting; for they have 
been schooled by that best of teachers—adversity. 

A previous acquaintance in London with certain 
members of one of these ancient and noble families, was 
now fortunately instrumental in bringing us an invita- 
tion to spend a few days with them and their venerable 
relative at their seat in the country; and as life ina 
French chateau can be but little known in England, I 
propose—adopting, as may be supposed, fictitious titles 
—to attempt a sketch of what fell under our observa- 
tion at the chateau of our new but valued friend. 

The Comte de Beaulieu, one of the sons-in-law of 
the nobleman to whose country house we had been so 
hospitably invited, offered to come to Paris to escort us 
to Liniére ; but this stretch of politeness we positively 
deciined, and only would consent to meet him at Ver- 
sailles, where we intended to remain for a few days pre- 
vious to quitting France. Behold our party, then, at 
Versailles, where on the appointed day the comte 
made his appearance; and after an interesting stroll 
with him through some of the private apartments of 
the palace, to which he had special access, we set off 
for Liniére early in the afternoon, and under as bright 
a sun as ever shone on la belle France, being preceded 
by the comte, who drove an elegant open carriage, [ 
built from a design of his own, and drawn by a pair of 
fine English bay horses. The excursion was short and 
delightful. Passing through a district of country toler- 
ably wooded, we had here and there a glimpse of an old 
chateau, whose white walls contrasted finely with the 
bright green of the trees which surrounded it, and were 
thus prepared for what we might expect at the conclu- 
sion of our drive. On we went, and in about two hours 
arrived at the park gates of Linitre. At the head of 
an avenue of trees stood the mansion, a fine pile of 
building, with a spacious flight of steps in the middle, 
from the top of which, on each side, branched off a ter- 


race with a balustrade of stone running across the front 
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of the chateau. The steps at both sides were flanked by 
quantities of geranium and other fragrant plants in full 
bloom, which imparted an air of elegance to the scene. 

At our near approach, the venerable master of the 
house, the Marquis de Tourville, accompanied by an- 
other of his sons-in-law, the Vicomte de Saint Prosper, 
descended the steps where they had been waiting some 
time. The truly hospitable and kind manner in which 
we were thus welcomed, could only be equalled by that 
which we experienced from the ladies,‘ when a few 
moments after we arrived at the vestibule, where they 
reiterated the same kind expressions in the most engag- 
ing manner. We then walked through the antechamber 
and billiard-room into the drawing-room, where we 
chatted for a short time, and then adjourned up stairs, 
preceded by the Marchioness and the Countess de Beau- 
lieu, who pointed. out our individual apartments, and 
quickly retired, warning us that we had not much 
time before dinner for the duties of the toilet. Ina 
short time the great dinner bell rung, and when the 
ladies tapped at our door to conduct us to the drawing- 
room, we were not quite prepared to descend. When 
we made our appearance in the drawing~- , we found 
all the family assembled; therefore, whilst waiting for 
the announcement of dinner, let me describe our host, 
hostess, and family. The marquis numbers more than 
gorenty. 7Psep. although he does not appear so old: 
from his military bearing, no portion of his height 
is lost, and this, combined with an aquiline nose and 
eagle eye, give him such an imposing presence, that 
one cannot approach him without feeling a degree of 
awe. From infancy he had been in attendance upon 
Marie Antoinette, as his family was one of those who 
enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of that unfortunate 
queen. 

The marquis in early life joined the allied army, 
and is linked in the dearest bonds of friendship with 
some of our brave old generals with whom he had 
served. After the Restoration, he was reinstated in his 
former rank and position, and succeeded in regaining a 
great part of his fortune. When Charles X. ascended 
the throne, he was intrusted with a high and respon- 
sible command of great honour, which he filled up to 
the moment of the Revolution. He has ever since 
lived apart from the court, and never takes his seat in 
the Chamber of Peers unless some question involving 
the vital interests of his‘ country is to be agitated. 
The marchioness is the descendant of one of the most 
renowned families in France: her mother and grand- 
mother both perished under the guillotine. She has 
passed middle life, is peculiarly graceful both in person 
and manner, has a sweet but sad expression of counte- 
nance, and in youth must have been beautiful. She 
dresses to perfection; never tries, by any youthful de- 
nudings, to take one year off her age; and wears her 
own nice gray hair. Her family consists of three daugh- 
ters, who are all married. ‘The eldest, the Countess de 
Beaulieu, always resides with her parents; she is an 
elegant, self-possessed, intelligent woman, with a very 
engaging expression, and excels in music and painting. 
She has six children, The comte, who is the heir of a 
house as ancient as that of his wife, is a handsome, 
dark-complexioned man, and highly accomplished. The 
youngest daughter, who was staying here, resembles a 

vely young Englishwoman: she is a beautiful blonde, 
and is married to the Vicomte de Saint Prosper, eldest 


| 80n tothe Duke de Saint Prosper, with whom they reside 


nine months every year, the other three being passed at 

Liniére. The vicomte is a tall, handsome, fair-com- 

joned man, and so much like a John Bull, that he 

as frequently been mistaken for an Englishman. They 
have also six children. 

On dinner being announced, the marquis politely 
offered one of us his arm, with the air of an old cavalier, 
and the rest of the company followed. According to 
French custom, the host and hostess sat at opposite 


tasteful, the eye being feasted as well as the I 
was particularly struck with a large and me 
basket occupying the middle of the table, and filled 
with the most beautiful flowers. As soon as the soups 
were despatched, and the covers removed, an immense 
joint of roasted beef, as a compliment to us, stood re- 
vealed, towering over all the delicate dishes. After three 
courses, which would have done credit to Ude himself, 
the table, with the cloth still on, was replenished with 
the most delicious fruits, sweetmeats, and iced creams. 

The conversation during dinner, which lasted about 
two hours, was lively and entertaining. A number of 
merry stories were related of the mistakes made by Eng- 
lish people in France, and vice versa; indeed the Com- 
tesse de Beauliey told some very laughable anecdotes of 
her own experience in London. After finger-glasses 
were handed round, we were all escorted back again in 
the same order to the drawing-room. On the way, we 
saw eight lovely little girls, all dressed alike, playing in 
the billiard-room. They accompanied us into the draw- 
ing-room, and as soon as coffee was dispensed, the party 
quickly broke into little social knots. Music, conversa- 
tion, and looking at the gentlemen playing billiards in 
the adjoining apartment, made the evening pass most 
agreeably. When the drawing-room was lighting up, 
a new contrivance struck us as having a pretty effect. 
Two brilliant lamps were placed in superb china vases, 
on each side of the mantel-piece, throwing down a 
light upon a pyramidal stand of flowers, which entirely 
conce the fireplace. Tea was served at a late hour. 
The marquis told us that, although they always had 
this beverage in Paris, they had not yet habituated 
themselves to it in the country. ‘Tea, indeed, is still a 
rare luxury among the French. 

We had been so long accustomed to the narrow and 
uncomfortable beds in French hotels, that when, on 
having retired for the night, we sunk in capacious 
down couches, with linen akin to cambric, and pillows 
trimmed with fine lace, we could scarcely credit our 
senses that we were really in France. We arose early 
to enjoy the delightful view from our windows. The 
beautiful park, studded with lofty clumps of trees, re- 
minded us of merry England. At eight o’clock the 
waiting-maid of the marchioness brought in a large 
tray covered with a napkin, upon which were placed tea, 
coffee, hot rolls, butter in curious devices covered with 
pieces of ice, and sundry kinds of cakes quite hot. The 
cups and saucers were each ornamented by a mar- 
quis’s coronet, and were of the finest Savres china. 
The entire establishment being conducted by men- 
servants, with the exception of the respective waiting- 
maids and nursery attendants, was the reason that the 
marchioness, in consideration of our English prejudices, 
was so kind as to let her own maid bring in our break- 
fast ; which we enjoyed very much. 

Fain would we now have rambled about the grounds, 
but, knowing that it is customary for the ladies to stay 
in their own rooms until the bell for the grand dejuner, 
or general breakfast, summons all the family, we con- 
strained ourselves to conform to the rules of the house. 
By adhering to this plan, each separate family is enabled 
to make their own private arrangements, and give their 
orders for the day, the remainder of which they spend 
together free from household cares. The ladies have 
each a cup of coffee at eight o’clock, or earlier, and the 
gentlemen also when they are indisposed, but not other- 
wise. Prevented from going out we took the oppor- 
tunity of taking a look round the apartments allotted 
for our use. bedrooms were very large, carpetted 
all over, and superbly farnished with footstools, arm and 
small chairs, sofas, marble-topped cabinets, chests of 
drawers, dressing-tables, and last, but certainly not 
least in our estimation, capacious mahogany bedsteads, 
terminating at each end in Greek scrolls, and provided 
with two sets of curtains, appended to a gilt coronet fas- 
tened into the wall, the outside hangings light-coloured 
silk, to match the window-curtains, the 


sides of the table, on which the display was ‘pt and 
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clear white muslin. In the centre of each bedroom stood a 
library table, furnished with writing materials, matches, 
wafers, almanacs, wherein the saints’ days were pecu- 
liarly notified ; and these articles complete the list, with 
the addition of hanging pin-cushions at each side of the 
large looking-glass which stood on the mantel -pi 

Attached to each sleeping apartment was a sei a 
dressing-room, leading to another small apartment de- 
signed for a waiting-maid, from which there is an exit 
to the corridor. Each visitor therefore may be said to 
have acluster of two or three private apartments.. The 
other parts of the mansion are on the same. princely 
scale. It was built in the reign of Louis XILL, and 
consists of a centre two storeys high, with a wing at 
each side of the same height. Staircases lead to the 


long corridors, which run from one end of the chateau | sils. 


to the other, and from which all the bedrooms are 
entered. The lower corridor is hung with family por- 
traits—knights and belles of ‘high degree’—and is 
lighted by the windows which form part of the facade. 
The lower floor of one of the wings contains the suite 
of rooms appropriated to the marchioness, the other 
those of the marquis, and the entire upper part of each 
is occupied by the children, their servants, and English 
governesses. The drawing, billiard, and dining-rooms 
are noble apartments, and, with antechambers, run the 
entire length and breadth of the chateau. In one of the 
drawing-rooms is placed a marble bust of the Duke de 
Bourdeaux, in a most conspicuous position. It is valuable 
both as a likeness, and as a fine work of art. Luxury 
and comfort are singularly combined in this charming 
room, from which the grounds can be entered by means 
of a flight of steps. 

The ladies had the kindness again to call at-our door, 
to convey us down stairs-as soon as the bell rang for 
general breakfast. We found all the family assembled 
in the drawing-room. Some of the gentlemen had been 
walking in the grounds, others in the village, and the 
intellectual comte had been giving his accustomed Ger- 
man lessons ‘to his daughters. ‘We were all conducted 
in the same order to the dining-room as we had been 
the preceding evening. We found the beautiful polished 
table covered by a delicious melange of poultry, joints 
of roasted meat, bread, cakes, potatoes in divers forms, 
and most recherché made dishes. Tea, coffee, and cho- 
colate were poured out from silver pots by.servants at 
each person’s desire, the cups and saucers alone being 
placed on the table, Eggs, poached and dressed in oil, 
we found to be delicious: they were, however,’ served 
singly in small earthenware pipkins with handlés, which 
certainly appeared rather incongruous amongst such a 
brilliant display of plate. Sweetmeats of the rarest and 
most curious description, strawberries, cherries, and 
various fruits, some of them iced, were also present ; 
likewise wines and liqueurs—the whole reminding me of 
the far-famed breakfasts of the Scotch. The absence of 
a table-cloth, however, gave a foreign air to the repast. 
Fin Ss, #3 at dinner, was the signal for rising 
from table, when we were again marshalled to the draw- 
ing-room, where all the children were assembled, prepa- 
ratory to their walking out. They breakfast at half- 
past seven o'clock, and have all their lessons over by 
twelve, after which they take exercise and dine. Music, 
reading, and different kinds of needlework occupy them 
until five o’clock, when they take some light supper, 
and appear in the drawing-room, after their parents’ 
dinner, for about an hour—a custom which is infinitely 
preferable to the English habit of admitting a troop of 
children into the dining-room during the dessert. 

Having settled ourselves in the drawing-room, some 
of the party sat down to embroidery, and others to 
reading, the table being covered with ne just 
arrived from Paris ; whilst we visited invitation 
the apartments of the marchioness, which, as before 
observed, occupy all. the ground-floor of the left wing. 
We entered her library from a door in the drawing- 
room leading into it, and were much pleased to find 
such a choice collection of French tions of Eng- 


lish works, as madame cannot read them in the ori- 
ginal, Sir Walter Scott's works occupied a large space. 
We were much amused, on opening, one of his. novels, 
by seeing an attempt at a translation of Edie Ochil- 
tree’s Scotch ; and. a very.queer attempt it was.. Ina 
recess stood a. handsome. beds draped .with pale 
blue gros de Naples, covered-by the pr pm tn 
delicate laee-work .of that ,species application. 
The coverlet and toilet-cover.were likewise of the same 
material ; the former.was flounced round in a corre- 
sponding pattern. All these elegant specimens of needle, 
craft. have been. the result of .the marchioness’s own 
industry. In the middle of .a large bow-window 
the toilet-table, covered by a profusion of silver, gold, 
china, Venice glass, and coloured stone dressing .uten- 
ils. . Near the fireplace is hung a rosary, in a glass- 
case, which was pointed out to us with pride and vener 
ration, as it is believed. to contain a. piece of the true 
cross. The beads are formed from precious stones, 
This interesting object was ented to an ancestor. of 
the marchioness by the cdehested Pére Joseph, the 
friend and agent of Richelieu. 
The gentlemen and the marchioness having proposed 
a walk through the grounds, in order to show.them to 
us, we readily assented, and were greatly pleased with 
the excursion. The walks were diversified, and so. well 
laid out, that from different points of the higher grounds 
we had charming prospects of the country around, in- 
cluding the old village and church of Liniére.. Finally, we 
visited the orangerie and hothouses, and were then con- 
ducted by the marchioness to her favourite spot, laid 
out to resemble, and called an English garden, She 
showed usa small parterre of pretty Scotch roses, which 
had been sent her asa present from the venerable Lord | 
Lynedoch, a brother in arms of the marquis. We had 
scarcely returned to the -house, when we were. told to | 
prepare for a drive, as they wished us to see some of 
the neighbouring chateaux. When we were ready, three 
handsome equipages drove up—a caleche, Brougham, 
and. the Comte de Beaulieu’s favourite, each drawn by. 
a pair‘of fine English horses. We visited two chateaux. 
One of these contained a rare collection of paintings 
by the old masters, hung in a gallery evidently copied 
from the. Louvre... The luxury of everything there was 
regal. Precious bronzes and antique marble busts were. 
distributed through the apartments.. The dining-room 
was. worthy of Lucullus. The. house had belonged to 
one of the ancient noblesse, whose widow, after . his 
decapitation, had been. obliged to sell it for a trifle toa 
citizen. This.man had a daughter, in whom all his 
wealth centered; she married a young member of. the 
old aristocracy, and is now.a widow with two children, 
Some years back, her husband was. sent as ambassador 
to. England by. Louis XVIII. We were. particularly 
struck by the sofas with awnings dispersed through the 
grounds, and by an octagon room, some of the windows 
of which opened upon the lawn; they had also awni 
over them, and at, cach side of the steps flowers 
vases. A beautiful ornamented cottage in the grounds 
was most tastefully furnished, and would make a charm- 
ing summer,abode, The riding-house and some of the 
stables are built with the stones which once formed a 
part of the celebrated convent, the ‘Port Royal, where 
the virtuous Arnaulds flourished so long, both as refor- 
mers.and as the great supporters of Jansenism. At the 
other chateau the garden pleased us most. The noble 
duke who is the proprietor seldom visits it; therefore it 
presented a very di t appearance from the one we 
had just quitted. On our return we entered a very 
ancient church, with most exquisitely painted windows, 
Madame de Beaulieu was much pleased at her eldest 
daughter, nine years old, being able to recognise and 
narrate the different Scripture histories set forth thereon, 
As soon as we arrived within sight of the great altar, 
all our friends, gentlemen as well as ladies, dropped 
upon their knees, and appeared for some. minutes to be 
lost in devotion. After a delightful drive, we returned 
to Liniére just in time to dress for dinner. 
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As I have now detailed our gs for one 
day, it would be only a vain repetition to continue to 
do so, as nearly every hour was spent much in the same 
manner, with some exceptions ; as, for instance, when 
the day was wet, we each took our work and had some 
interesting conversation. The marchioness was engaged 
upon-the finest piece of needlework we ever saw, 
which is intended as a cover for the great altar in 
her own church at Liniére. Every day, after our first 
breakfast, we read until the general one, always over 
night providing ourselves with the books which we 
desired to peruse. During a morning excursion we 
visited the ruins of one of the strongholds of the bold 
Jean de Montford, Duke of Brittany, celebrated in one 
of the ruthless wars of the fourteenth century. 

During our stay we had many animated discussions 
relative to the difference both in manners and customs 
of our res ve countries; but they all ended, as such 
conversations generally do, by leaving each individual 
wedded to the opinion expressed at first. One part of 
French chateau life had for some years puzzled us, 
but we think we understand it now ; I allude to the har- 
monious manner in which many branches of one family 
reside under the same roof. e Marquis de Tourville, 
one day when speaking on this subject, said he rejoiced 
to entertain us at his chateau, that we might witness 
the patriarchal manner in which he lived with his 
daughters and their husbands and children, among 
whom never a jar occurred. I am inclined to ascribe 
this felicity to the strict etiquette and habitual polite- 
ness of the French. Although all relations, and living 
together in one house, each branch keeps itself to itself, 
and no one takes undue liberties with another. I ob- 
seryed that the two sons-in-law of the marchioness al- 
ways addressed her as maman, or ma chére maman. One 
tolerably obvious reason for this clubbing together of 
families is narrowness of fortune, It will also be re- 
collected that, by the new law of inheritance in France, 
properties are divided equally among the children, and 
all seem to maintain an equal hold on the paternal feel- 
ings. While acknowledging that this practice of equal 
division seems the most reasonable and just, I have, after 
all, doubts of its general efficacy. It no doubt appears 
scandalous, that, by our law of primogeniture, while the 
elder son gets all, the younger sons get nothing; yet it 
causes universal exertion, and is probably best for the 
nation at large. Few things are more striking to a 
stranger in France than the hosts of genteel idlers 
everywhere—men waiting for slices of their fathers’ 
fortune ; and it would not, I think, improve society in 
England to fill it with such a class of persons. I am, 
however, no politician, and speak diffidently on a ques- 
tion of such moment. 

At the chateau, a German gentleman had been in- 
vited to meet us, and to remain for some days, as he had 
the reputation of speaking English fluently. When this 
worthy man, however, was placed next one of our party 
at dinner, not a word could he muster in our language ; 
and he appeared to discover for the first time that read- 
ing and speaking a foreign tongue are two separate 
things. He, however, conversed fluently in French ; and 
being a very well informed man, we considered him a 
great addition to our little society. He bore the jokes 
passed upon his failure of English with much good 
humour. The perfect harmony which prevailed in this 
family was delightful to witness. The venerable mar- 
p we was considered by the children as common property 

uring the hour they remained in the drawing-room after 
dinner. One beautiful urchin climbed his knee ; a little 
girl seated herself on the other; one pulled his hair; an- 
other mounted on his back: in fact, he resembled Gulliver 
when the Lilliputians covered him all over. The parents 
were likewise besieged; but the instant the time for 
going to bed arrived, there was no hankering, no shuf- 

ing, to gain half an hour. Strict obedience was de- 
manded, and, I must say, cheerfully paid. The Com- 
tesse de Beaulieu’s two eldest daughters played the 
piano remarkably well. The second, who is only eight 


years old, is quite a musical genius. Both conduct 
themselves like women. They asked us such intelli- 
gent questions relative to our country, which they are 
most anxious to see, that it was a pleasure to answer 
them. They both speak and write our language cor- 
rectly. The young vicomtesse has two lovely little boys 
who were beginning to lisp English; and from what I 
saw and heard here and elsewhere, I should imagine the 
time is not far distant when every one among the higher 
classes in France will be able to speak English as well 
as ourselves. ‘The constant intercourse with England 
and America is forcing on this result. 

I am now brought to the conclusion of my visit. 
The day of our departure from this charming mansion 
arrived, and we were obliged to bid adieu to our friends, 
whom we quitted with much regret, mingled with 
gratitude, for the very kind and hospitable manner in 
which we had been treated during our stay in the 
chateau. 


‘THE TRADE,’ 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
BOOKSELLING AFTER THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


Some time between the years 1430 and 1445, there lived 
in Mayence a rich goldsmith, whose name was John 
Fust or Faust, the first man who sold a printed book. 
His name has always been associated with that of Gut- 
tenberg and Schoeffer as one of the inventors of print- 
ing; but, as is reasonably to be inferred, erroneously ; for 
in all the evidence with which the annals of typography 
supply us, he appears as the capitalist by whose pecu- 
niary advances Guttenberg was able to bring his 
art into practical operation. Having vainly endea- 
voured to produce good print in Strasburg, after expend- 
ing a fortune, Guttenberg returned to his native town, 
Mayence, and opened his mind to Faust. The gold- 
smith—manifestly a shrewd man of business—saw, from 
the progress his fellow-citizen had made in his new 
method of producing books, that the thing was likely to 
turn out a good speculation, and warmly embarked in 
it. A partnership was speedily entered into, and in 
1445 a printing-press was set up in Mayence, for taking 
impressions from the wooden blocks with which Gutten- 
berg commenced his art. The goldsmith and his asso- 
ciate worked in secret, and for some time without suc- 
cess; till Peter Schoeffer, an illuminator of manuscripts, 
and a confidential person in their employ, hit upon 
the expedient of making moveable metal types by 
means of punches and matrices. Faust was so de- 
lighted with Schoeffer for his ingenuity, that he not 
only took him into partnership, but gave him his 
daughter in marriage. This happened in 1452. Much 
patience and capital were expended even after this ad- 
vance in the art made by Peter Schoeffer. The first 
book they tried the new system on was the Latin bible, 
and before twelve sheets of it had been printed, Gutten- 
berg and Faust had expended upwards of 4000 florins. 
Still they persevered, and after three years of laborious 


exertion, the bible was completed.* A good number of | 


this—the first of all first editions—having been struck off 
ready for the market, the next thing was to devise means 
for disposing of them, and it was determined that Faust 
should travel with copies, calling them manuscripts. ‘It 
is certain,’ says Lambinet, ‘that Faust, Schoeffer, and 
their partners, sold or exchanged in Germany, Italy, 
France, and the most celebrated universities, the books 


* This bible—the first perfect printed book which ever was 
issued—was a folio, in two volumes, consisting of 637 leaves, printed 
in large Gothic or German characters. It has no date, and is 
known by bibliopolists as the ‘ Mazarine bible,’ a copy of it having 
been discovered, long after it was printed, in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarine, in the College des Nations. Several other copies 
have since turned up. It is executed with wonderful aceuracy and 
neatness, considering it was the first specimen of the press. 
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which they had printed.* This was a matter of very 
great difficulty and delicacy. The process by which 
the books were produced was a secret, which every per- 
son whom Guttenberg or Faust took into their employ 
was bound by oath not to divulge; to say that the bibles 
were produced otherwise than by the usual plan, would 
have partly divulged the secret, and it was for that 
reason that the whole of their work was executed in 
exact imitation of writing. The bible was printed on 
parchment, the capital letters illuminated with blue, 
purple, and gold, after the manner of ancient manu- 
scripts, and they were sold as such at manuscript price 
—namely, sixty crowns. 

About the year 1463, Faust set out on a bookselling 
expedition through Italy, Germany, and finally to Paris, 
with a stock in trade, consisting chiefly of bibles and 
psalters. In each place there is every reason to believe 
he not only busied himself in selling his bibles and psal- 
ters, but organised agencies for the sale of his wares 
in his own absence. Having disposed of as many 
of his folios as he could to the Parisians at sixty 
crowns, he —unwisely perhaps— reduced their price, 
first to forty, and then to twenty crowns. This na- 
turally excited the apprehension and the ire of the 
libraires and scribes, of whom Paris was at that period 
the head quarters, there being no fewer than six thou- 
sand persons who subsisted by copying and illuminating 
manuscripts. It was not in nature that this large and 
important body—who held their privileges under the 
university—should sit tamely by and see a man selling 
for twenty crowns what they got from sixty to a hun- 
dred for. The rapidity with which Faust produced his 


pseudo-manuscripts, so as to supply the constant de-’ 


mands which his low charges produced on his stock, 
gave rise to a suspicion that he dealt with the Evil One. 
This suspicion was strengthened when the transcribers— 
who were principally monks—set about comparing the 
various copies of Faust’s bibles. They found a degree of 
resemblance in each of the books—even to the minutest 
dot—which they concluded could only have been pro- 
duced by supernatural means. The enmity of the 
scribes against Faust as an underselling bookseller now 
threatened to become a religious persecution. The fraud 
once discovered, however, Faust’s case was taken up 
by the civil power, and he was obliged to fly from 
Paris, to escape the officers of justice. He returned to 
Mayence, but found no rest there; wherever he had 
sold his books, he had of course practised deception, 
and the agents of justice were equally clamorous for him 
in his native town. He withdrew to Strasburg. 

In the meanwhile, Mayence was taken by storm by 
Adolphus of Nassau. By this event Faust and Schoef- 
fer’s journeymen were dispersed, and deeming themselves 
absolved from their oath of secrecy, they carried the 
invention into various parts of Europe, many of them 
setting up presses of theirown. Then, and not till then, 
Faust made a merit of necessity, and wrote and circu- 
lated a work in which he described the whole process by 
which his books were executed. That there should be no 
further doubt or ambiguity as to whether the produc- 
tions of himself and partners were manuscripts or print, 
he placed at the end of his little book the following 
colophon or inscription :—‘ This present work, with all 
its embellishments, was done, not with the pen and ink, 
but by a newly invented art of casting letters, printing, 
&c. by me, John Faust, and my son-in-law, Peter 
Schoeffer, in the famous city of Mentz upon the Rhine.’ 
In this, as in every other instance, honesty proved to be 
the best policy; for now that Faust had cleared up the 
mystery, he was no longer pursued as an impostor; 
and ultimately we. find him in 1466 in Paris, making 
arrangements for establishing a permanent agency for 
the sale of the productions of his own and his son-in- 
law’s press. ‘This, as we shall presently see, he effected. 
In the midst of his labours, however, death overtook 


* * Recherches sur Origine de 0 Imprimerie '—(Researches on the 
Origin of Printing). 


him. In that year the plague raged in the French 
capital, and John Faust fell a victim to it, far away 
from his home and his friends. 

Such is a bare outline of the career of one of the 
parents of printing, and the sole father of modern book- 
selling. John Faust (otherwise John Hand) was the 
very reverse of such a-necromancer and personal friend 
of the Evil One as tradition and error have succeeded in 
picturing him. The truth is, he is often confounded 
with Jean-Frederic Faust, a charlatan and almanac- 
maker, who lived about a century after the goldsmith’s 
death, and upon whose history Goéthe, the German 
poet, constructed his celebrated play. Nothing could 
be more opposite than the characters of the two men: 
the one a plodding, yet withal liberal and far-sighted 
tradesman; the other a quack, but one, we may men- 
tion, not quite unconnected with the mysteries of the 
book-trade. To insure his almanacs a large sale, he ad- 
vertised them as having been annually dictated to him 
by Beelzebub. The. confounding of the two men took 
its rise most likely from the cunning of the monks, 
after the Reformation ; of which, there is no question, 
the diffusion of the bible, by means of the press, was 
the primary cause. They therefore owed John Faust 
no good-will for the part he unwittingly took in destroy- 
ing their system, and tried to defame his memory by 
mixing up his life with that of a mountebank. 

The venerable goldsmith, printer, and bookseller, did 
not depart this life till he had placed the Paris agency 
on a secure footing. The name of the agent he em- 
ployed was Herman de Statten, and the agency was 
carried on at the house of one John Guymier, as we 
learn from a curious document found in a copy of Faust 
and Schoeffer’s edition of the Latin bible. It is a 
deed of sale of the book to Tourneville, bishop of An- 
giers, and runs thus :—‘ I, Herman, a German, workman 
of the honest and discreet John Guymier, sworn book- 
seller of the university of Paris, acknowledge to have 
sold to the illustrious and Jearned master William, of 
Tourneville, archbishop and canon of Angiers, my most 
respectable lord and master, a bible, printed at Mentz 
(Mayence) upon vellum, in two volumes, for the price 
and sum of forty crowns, which I have absolutely re- 
ceived, which also I ratify by these presents, promising 
to abide by the same, and guaranteeing my lord, pur- 
chaser of the said bible, against any one who would 
dispossess him. In ratification of which I have hereunto 
affixed my seal, this 5th day of the month of April, in 
the year of our Lord m.ccccLxx. Herman.’* By this 
we perceive that since they first came into Paris, the 
printed bibles were elevated in price. 

It happened, unfortunately, that Herman of Statten 
failed to obtain any legal instrument of naturalisation 
in France ; and when he died—which he did a few years 
after his master Faust—his effects were confiscated as 
the property of a foreigner. The books intrusted to 
him by Schoeffer, and amounting in value to 1100 francs, 
were included in the confiscation. Schoeffer, however, 
obtained restitution through the liberality of Louis XI. 
It is a striking illustration of the value and scarcity of 
money at, that period, that the king of France found it 
inconvenient to pay the sum—equal only to 1.45, 6s. 8d. 
—at once; but did so in two yearly instalments! 

The distribution of Faust, Schoeffer, and Company’s 
workmen at the siege of Mayence in 1462, began by this 
time (1470) to operate throughout Europe, by sup- 
plying printers to various continental cities. At this 
early time most printers sold their own books; and if 
we state the different periods at which printing was 
introduced into various countries, we shall show also 
when books of print began to be sold in each place. 
The first introduction of this invention into Italy was 
at Subbiaco, in 1465; into Paris, in 1469; into England 
(Westminster), in 1474 ; into Spain (Barcelona), in 1475; 
into Abyssinia, in 1521; into Mexico, in 1550; into the 
East Indies (Goa), in 1577; into Peru (Lima), in 1586; 


* Dr Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceria, vol. i. page 16, note. 
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inte North America (Cambridge, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia), in 1640. One of the most active of the German 


with the greatest regularity and order. 
had on sale not only works of his.own publication, but 
also works of other publishers. At Ulm and Basle 
there were likewise several booksellers carrying on an 
extensive trade. The many pilgrimages (Wallfahrten) 
to holy places in the interior of Germany—which were 
then as much frequented as the sacred shrines in India, 
and are so still in some Ln em — 
offered ee na ar es for disposing of their 
books, particularly those having a religious ten- 
denc: ich were printed on cheap linen-paper, instead 
of the expensive t formerly in use. 

Wherever we turn, we shall find that, once intro- 
duced into a country, the press was kept in extraordi- 
nary activity, and books were spread in all directions. 
There were in England, from the time of Caxton to 
1600, no fewer than three hundred and fifty printers. 
Ames and Herbert have recorded the titles of ten thou- 
sand different works printed here in the same interval ; 
the yearly average number of distinct works issued 
and sold in the hundred and thirty years was seventy- 
five. The number of copies of each was, however, in 
all probability small, for the early booksellers were 
cautious. Even Grafton only printed 500 copies of his 
complete edition of the Seriptures (that of 1540); and 
yet 90 great was the demand for the English bible, that 
there are still extant copies of 326 editions of it which 
were printed between 1526 and 1600. 

In Italy the works of the old classic Roman authors 
were rapidly printed, when means for doing so were 
introduced. In Switzerland, especially at Geneva and 
Basle, a great number of books, chiefly of a religious 

, were printed and sold immediately after 

s were setup. Indeed the trading talent of the 

wiss manifested itself in the beginning of the sixteenth 

century very prominently in reference to books, for they 

supplied booksellers even te Germany —to which we 
must now return. 

In the dawn of literary commerce, wholesale trade, 
in whatever article, was chiefly conducted at fairs, 
which took place once, twice, or thrice a-year. To these 
great meetings manufacturers and agriculturists brought 
such produce as was not of a perishable character, and 
which was purchased by retailers, who either came from 
different parts of the country, or employed local agents 
to purchase on their account. Amongst other manu- 
facturers, the printers brought their goods, which were 
bought by retailers, and distributed by them throughout 
the country. At first the greatest quantity of booksellers’ 
stalls was assembled at the Frankfort fairs, where mul- 

of and merchants met. Ant. Kober 
of Nuremberg, Ch. Plantin of Antwerp, and a moe 

Ts visit- 


* 
4 
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ly became the great book- 


Ulrich Zwingli, informing him 
table sale of his books at Frank- 


= mine sth 
and in writing, the man 
erept into the church Rome; and the great cause of 


the Reformation, while it derived great assistance from 
ting- this benefit by contributi 
ly to its and extension. Ww 


open | restrictions and vexations of an Im 


fair. Besides, the literary intercourse in that country 
was free and unfettered, whilst at Frankfort it had to 
contend, in later years, with several difficulties, arising 
from the peculiar situation of a smaller state, and the 
Board of Con- 
trol (Kaiserliche Biicher Commission) established by 
the German emperor, through the imfluence of the 
Catholic clergy ee of Mayence had 
eater A (in 1486) established a similar censorship in 
is dominions. The chief object of that board was to 
watch and visit the book-shops—which, in Frankfort, 
were all situated in one street, still called the Buchgasse 
—-seizing forbidden books, claiming the seven privilege 
copies ordered by law to be presented to the universities, 
and, in fact, exercising the power of a most troublesome 
police. Against this the booksellers often remonstrated, 
but without suecess.* At length the principal part of 
the book-trade withdrew to Leipsic, where general 
fairs were held thrice every year, and where—next to 
Frankfort—the greatest number of books was sold. 

The earliest accurate information obtained respecting 
the sale of books at Leipsic fair refers to 1545, when we 
find the printers Steiger and Boskopf, both of Nurem- 
berg, repairing thither with their ‘wares.’ A few years 
later, the fame of this market as a place of sale for 
books spread over the rest of the continent, and in 1556 
it was visited by the Paris bookseller Clement, and in 
1560 by Pietro Valgrisi from Venice. From the acci- 
dental mention of these visits and names in the annals 
of the Leipsic fair, we may infer that booksellers from 
other parts of the world also frequented it habitually, 
although no record of their presence has been made, 
The different languages which they spoke had little 
effect upon the sale of their books, the greater part of 
which, wherever printed, was in Latin. In 1589, the 
number of new works brought to Leipsic was 362, of 
which 246, or 68 per cent., were in the Latin language. 
The literary tastes of that time may be guessed from 
the fact, that of the whole number of these literary 
novelties, 200 were on theological subjects, 48 on law 
and jurisprudence, and 45 on philosophy and philology. 

The trade in books carried on in Leipsic increased so 
rapidly, that it banished traffic in other articles from 
the fair. No fewer than fourteen printers and book- 
sellers had, by 1616, taken up their residence in the 
city. The names of these individuals have become dear 
to the modern bibliomaniac, from the rarity of the 
works bearing their respective imprints.¢ These ‘ pub- 
lishers’ (for by this period the wholesale bookseller was 
distinguished from the retailer by that expression) 
brought to the Easter fair of 1616 no less than 153 new 
works, the productions of their own presses, Of other 
publishers in various of Germany, eight resided 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, seven belonged to Nurem- 
berg, four to Jena, three to Ulm, and the same number 
to Hamburg; Wittenberg, Strasburg,t Gotha, Cologne, 
Breslau, had each two, and Liibeck, Goslar, Heidelberg, 
Rostock, and Luneburg, one. 

The Easter fair held at Leipsic was now exclusively 
devoted to books. The booksellers had already orga- 
nised a system, by which they were enabled to print a 
catalogue of every new work that was to be sold at 
the fair, so that purchasers had no difficulty in making 
their selection; and Leipsic Easter fair became the 
great book-mart for the whole continent. 

Having brought our notices of ‘the trade’ in Ger- 
many down to that great era in its existence, the estab- 
lishment of the Leipsic book-fair, and in England to 
the unhappy time when our country was torn by civil 
war, and the book, with all other trades, was in a 
struggling and depressed condition, we shall, in succeed- 


* Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. if. page 164. 

+ The chief amongst them were—James Apel, Joh: Boerner, 
Elias Rehfeld, Joh: Eyoring, Christ : » Henning Grosse 
and his father, Abr: Lamberg, Caspar Kloseman, 

Voigt, and John Perfect. 
+ Strasburg and all Alsace belonged at that time to Germany. 
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ing articles, offer some interesting facts coneerning the 
modern system of bookselling, as practised in various 
countries where any very considerable literary com- 
merce is carried on. 


THE LOST NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
BY FRANCES BROWNE. 


Ir was the last day of the year—the last dress of Lady 
Fitzalbert’s costly mourning had just been finished, 
and the working girls of one of the largest millinery 
establishments in London were dismissed to seek their 
distant homes at three o’clock on a December morning. 
The frost was clear and keen, and the wind, which swept 
through the now silent and deserted streets, .sent a chill 
to the hearts of that worn-out company, as on they passed 
by many a noble mansion, and many an ample ware- 
house. None spoke, for they had talked themselves out 
in the workroom; none looked up, though the London 
sky was for once without a cloud, and the stars were 
shining there as they shone when London was a forest. 
But heart, and brain, and eye had been exhausted by 
two days of continued labour, and they thought of no- 
thing but hurrying home to sleep. One after another 

from the group with a murmured good night, as 
they reached their respective dwellings, till at last none 
was left but Lucy Lever, whose home happened to be 
the most distant of all. 

Lucy was a young and beautiful girl of eighteen, 
whose bright blue eyes, golden hair, and fair transpa- 
rent complexion, might have graced a prouder station. 
She was the daughter of a poor country tradesman, who 
had some years before removed to London with his 
family, in‘ hopes of bettering their fortunes, but died 
soon after of one of those fatal epidemics which so often 
visit the poorer habitations of our large towns. The 
mother had struggled on, through poverty and toil, to 
have her eldest girl instructed in needlework, and to 
maintain two younger daughters; but a severe attack 
of rheumatism, which at length became chronic, had 
totally unfitted her for her laborious employment as a 
washerwoman, and the whole burthen of the family 
support fell upon Lucy, whose small earnings were 
barely sufficient to keep them from absolute want. 

They had one friend in London, the sister of Lucy’s 
mother, who was married to a small shopkeeper, ac- 
counted rich among his class; but, like too many of the 
rich in every class, possessed of a griping and covetous 
disposition. They had no family, and the man’s affec- 
tions turned so much on saving, that it was only by 
stealth his wife could afford any little assistance to the 

inched and poverty-stricken household of her sister. 
This, however, she did at times, particularly to Lucy ; 
for the childless woman was much attached to her beau- 
tiful niece, and had lately given her the present of a 
crown to buy what she liked best as a New-Year’s 


Lucy had not seen so much money to call her own for 
many a day, as the pressing wants of the family required 
every penny as soon as it was earned. The crown was 
therefore carried home, and shown in triumph to her 
mother, who agreed it would be very useful, but advised 
Lucy to take it in her pocket to the workroom, that the 
girls might see she could have money about her as well 
as other people. She had done so; and now, cold and 
weary as she was, the young girl could not help taking 
out her prize to look at it, and thinking how much it 
would buy, to beguile the way. Ah! be me gt in 
the heart of youth, to draw streams of joy comfort 
from the first mossy rock it can find in the desert of 
life! Time may have bright things in’ store for those 
who outlive the early darkness of their destiny, but 
never can bring back the dews of that clouded morning, 


or the of those blighted springs. 
Lucy Lever was but a poor dressmaker's girl; yet she 
found more ure in contemplating that crown 


many @ monarch can gain from his, as she thought how, 


after purchasing a cheap shawl for her mother, and 
pinafores a-piece to the little girls, something might be 
saved to buy a watch-ribbon, or peradventure a pocket- 
handkerchief, for William Seymour, a young man of her 
own station, who had given her a pair of gloves last New- 
Year’s day. They had been long acquainted, and re- 
port said there was a promise between them; but Wil- 
liam had a mother and little sisters to support as well 
ee and marriage could not be thought of till better 
ys. 

Lucy paused, and put up her crown, for she had now 
reached the narrow, close, and steep staircase which led 
to their single room. She knew her mother would be 
waiting for her, and hastily mounted the steps, but 
started as the light of an opposite street lamp, which 
shone into the narrow entrance, fell full on the face and 
figure of a woman, who rose at the moment from her 
very feet. She was young as Lucy herself, but much 
taller, and strikingly handsome, though her face was 
ghastly pale; and there was in the large dark eyes an 
expression of great inward suffering ; but it seemed past. 
Lucy was much struck with her appearance, and her 
wretched clothing for sueh a night. It consisted of 
nothing but a soiled muslin cap, an old worn-out calico 
gown, and shoes for which the lowest pawnbroker 
would not give a penny. 

‘Why do you stand looking at me, girl?’ demanded 
the stranger in a low and husky voice, but with a man- 
ner commanding and stern. * Have you never seen a 
woman in poverty before? But perhaps,’ she added in 
a milder tone, ‘ you also wish for a seat on the steps?” 

‘Oh no,’ said Lucy; *I am going home.’ 

* You have a home, then,’ rejoined the woman quickly ; 
‘and so had I once, but never will again.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lucy, alarmed at -what she considered 
symptoms of insanity. *We live here, and I am a 
dressmaker’s girl.’ 

‘I was a merchant's daughter,’ said the woman, ‘I 
had a father and mother, ay, and sisters too.’ 

‘And why are you so poor and lonely now?’ said 
Lucy, who, in spite of her weariness, felt interested in 
the desolate condition and singular conversation of the 
stranger. 

*I have fallen from my first estate, girl. It is a 
common story. I loved and trusted, and was betrayed, 
and now all is past. I have lost one place im life, 
and have sought for another in vain. But two choices 
still remain to me, and I am sitting here to deliberate 
which I shall take.’ 

* And what are they ?’ earnestly inquired Luey. 

‘The Thames or the streets, girl,’ said the woman 
sullenly, as she once more took her seat on the cold and 
frosty stones. 

Lucy’s heart grew sick within her. ‘Oh, don’t think 
of the like,’ she said. * Remember the precepts you 
must have been taught in better days. Would you 
destroy yourself both in this world and the next ?’ 

‘There is no other choice, girl. I’m starving. For 
the last week I have sought employment in vam. I 
have pledged every article on which I could raise any- 
thing; and my long: black hair, that was braided 
many a ball, I have cut it off and sold it for bread. 
Oh, well may the miser value money,’ continued the 
stranger with energy ; ‘for half the price of one of the 
handkerchiefs I used to have would now save me from 
destruction.’ 


Lucy stood still, for she could not go. She feared 
what her mother would say if she ventured to ask the 
stranger in under such circumstances; but she could 
not leave the desolate woman there: 

*Girl,’ said the stranger, after a mintte’s pause, ' you 
are the first that has cast a friendly look on me; and 
will you now, for the sake of charity, if you have it, 
lend me a few shillings, or one, even one—for one would 
save me? 

Lucy hesitated. She knew try, ye dressmaker 

one-and-sixpence, w could not get 
that night, ‘because her mistress had no ‘change. 
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felt her aunt’s New-Year’s gift in her pocket; but how 


would be impossible to get change at that hour; but 
where would the woman be in the morning? 

‘Lend it to me if you can,’ continued the stranger; 
for Lucy’s hand was 'y in her pocket. ‘I will pay 
you, if ever it is in my power, a thousandfold.’ 

Lucy thought of her mother and her little sisters, 
and then of her aunt, and what she might say; but the 
woman’s dark imploring eye was upon her, and, without 
another word, she took out the treasured coin, dropped 
it into her lap, and darted up the steps like one pursued 
by an enemy. Reader, in the days of the old world’s 
faith, when charity was said to be the key of heaven, 
that single act might have purchased a passport through 
many sins, and secured the right of entrance for ever. 
But Lucy had no such thoughts. When she cast her 
bread upon those troubled waters, it was with no expec- 
tation of finding it again, either in time or eternity. 
She gave freely from her own heart’s impulse, and fled 
for fear of thanks. When Lucy reached her mother’s 
door she found it closed, but not fastened, and entered 
without noise. Her two little sisters slept on their low 
bed in the corner; but they moaned and trembled at 
times through their sleep, for the cold was too great for 
their scanty covering. The mother sat still by the 
hearth, where now only a few embers were flickering. 
Before her was a table, with a turned-down candle, and 
some humble preparation for Lucy’s supper ; but, worn 
out with watching, the poor woman had dropped the 
little frock she had been mending, leant her head upon 
the table, and had fallen fast asleep. 

* Oh, mother dear, it’s late,’ said Lucy, gently waking 


her. 

‘It is, child; but why did you stay so long? I 
thought you would never come. But there’s some coal 
here still, and I'll get something warm for you in a 
minute.’ 

‘Oh, never mind, mother. I’m very sleepy, and will 
go to bed. But you know,’ continued Lucy, ‘ Lady 
Fitzalbert wanted her mourning to appear in to-mor- 
row; and as she didn’t know which of the dresses she 
should choose to wear, we had to finish them all.’ 

* Then, if I were a great lady, I would pay poor girls 
something over for a hurry.’ 

* Ay, mother, but there’s many a thing great ladies 
ought to do that they wont,’ said Lucy, as she laid 
aside the last of her garments; and in a few minutes 
more the over-wrought girl and her mother were both 
fast asleep. 

’ *It is well you have not to go early to work to-day, 
Lucy,’ said her mother, as the family assembled round 
their humble breakfast-table at a rather advanced hour 
in the morning. ‘ But we have very little bread,’ con- 
tinued she. ‘Did you get the one-and-sixpence, dear, 
you were speaking of?’ 

* No, mother,’ said Lucy ; ‘ Mrs Simson had no change 
last night.’ 

‘If you would change that crown your aunt gave 
you, we might take the price of a loaf out of it and 
make it up again,’ said her mother. 

‘Oh yes, Lucy,’ cried the two little girls, speaking 
together, ‘and tell us what you will buy with it, for to- 
morrow’s the day, you know.’ 

This was a great trial to Lucy. She knew not what 
to vi her mother was looking to her for the price 
of a loaf, and she feared to tell her what had been done 
with the crown. ‘I'll go myself, mother,’ said she, 
taking down her well-worn c and bonnet. ‘Eat 

ou and the children what is in the house till I come 
; it wont be long; and be sure I'll not come with- 
out a loaf.’ 

Lucy was down the stairs before her mother could 
reply, and lost no time in hastening to the dressmaker’s, 
from whom she hoped to obtain at least as much as 
would supply the present peseartiy 

* You're just come in “ Miss Lacy the fore- 
woman, in answer to good morning; ‘for we 


——— 


have got a very large order, and I was about to_send 
you.” 


could she part with it? Oh, if it were morning, for it | for yo 


‘Thank you, ma’am,’ said Lucy (who, as may have 
been observed, was one of the living-out girls, as those 
are called who take their meals at home); thank you, 
ma’am; but I have not got any breakfast yet.’ 

‘No breakfast yet,’ said Miss Lacy, who thought 
herself privileged to make what remarks she pleased on 
inferiors. ‘Bless me, what an idle set you must have 
at home.’ 

‘My mother’s neither idle nor lazy, said Lucy, while 
her cheek crimsoned. The last word, inadvertently 
used by her, was particularly obnoxious to the fore- 
woman, because a thoughtless young lady, whose dress 
was not finished in time, once, in the hearing of the 
girls, applied it to her instead of her own name, which 
in sound it much resembled. 

* No lady cares about you or your mother, miss,’ said 
the queen of the workroom, while her eye flashed fire ; 
‘but since you are clever enough to be pert this morn- 
ing, what is your business here ?’ 

Lucy was young, and though a dressmaker’s girl, her 
spirit was still unbroken; and not knowing how she 
had offended Miss Lacy, she could not help feeling 
angry at what she considered unprovoked insolence. 
She therefore answered rather proudly that she did not 
come to quarrel with Miss Lacy, but to inquire if it were 
convenient for Mrs Simson to give her the trifle she 
had earned, adding that she would not trouble her but 
to supply the necessities of the family. The latter part 
of her speech was unheard by any but the girls in the 
workroom, for Miss Lacy had flounced out in a great pas- 
sion, but returning in a few minutes, she gave Lucy the 
money, saying, ‘ There’s all Mrs Simson owes you, and 

ou need not come here again, for she does not like 
impertinent people.’ 

Poor Lucy felt that any remonstrance would be in 
vain. Though insulted, and probably misrepresented 
to her employer, she had no redress, and therefore tak- 
ing the paltry recompense of many a weary hour, which 
was now the only dependence of the family, she went 
forth to traverse the crowded streets of London in search 
of employment. Her heart would indeed have found 
relief in pouring out its painful feelings to her mother ; 
but fearing the old woman’s thoughts might again revert 
to the crown, she determined, if possible, not to go home 
without at least the prospect of another situation. The 
promised loaf, and all that remained of the money, were 
accordingly sent home by an acquaintance who was 
going that way, and Lucy requested her to tell her 
mother she had something to do, and would not get 
home till the evening. 

The winter day wore on; street after street was tra- 
versed, milliner after milliner applied to, but all without 
success. One had as many girls as she could employ, 
another had all her work done by apprentices, and a 
third never employed any girl whose character she did 
not know. Many a question of low curiosity, many an 
insulting look and censorious remark, were borne by 
that young searcher ‘ for leave to toil,’ till at length she 
discovered an establishment where her services were 
acceptable; but they did only inferior work, and allowed 
scarcely half the usual remuneration. ‘I will come if 
I can do no better,’ said Lucy on hearing the terms. 

‘Oh do,’ answered her proposed mistress, a rather 
coarse and plain-spoken woman ; ‘ people Who can do no 
better just answer us; and while there are so many de- 
pending on the needle, we are always sure to have plenty 
of them ; but remember you must come to-morrow.’ 

Lucy promised she would; and, through the fast 

ing night, and a heavy shower of snow, worn out 
and dispirited she returned home. 

‘Oh Lucy, child, you are frozen,’ cried her mother ; 
* but did you hear the news?’ 

*No, mother; what is it?’ 

‘Why, about the Seymours. William was here to- 
day himself, and told us ali. Their rich old aunt in 
Plymouth is dead, and has left them her fine shop and 
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furnished house, and I can’t tell you how much money 
in the bank; besides, they have got ten pounds—whole 
ten pounds, Lucy, to pay their expenses, and take them 
down decently.’ . 

‘It’s. a great deal of money,’ said Lucy ; ‘ but is it long 
since William was here ?” 

‘Oh no, just an hour ago; and he inquired for you, 
and said he would call again to-morrow, and bring you 
a New-Year’s gift,’ said Sarah, the eldest of the children. 
‘ But have you laid out the crown yet? Ah, Lucy, tell 
us what did you buy?’ Lucy was spared the trouble 
of answering by her mother’s inquiring—‘ Where have 
you been, child, all day; for Mary Jenking told me 
that she heard you dismissed from Mrs.Simson’s.’ Bad 
news travels fast, and Lucy was now obliged to explain 
to her mother the transactions of the day, and also the 
situation she had at last obtained. The mother listened 
with that silent patience which many trials had taught 
her ; but when Lucy mentioned the miserable payment, 
the natural pride of the old woman rose. ‘ You wont 
work for that, Lucy,’ cried she; ‘indeed you wont, and 
you such a capital needlewoman: they ought to give 
you something more than a common girl.’ 

‘Mother, they do only common work, and would give 
no more to any one.’ 

‘We'll wait for a day or two, and look out for a bet- 
ter place. Sure you have your aunt’s crown; and if the 
worst should come, we could live ever so long on that.’ 

*I lost it, mother ; I lost it,’ said Lucy; but the words 
nearly stuck in her throat; yet the old woman caught 
the sound, and springing from her seat with an agility 
which only the excitement of the moment could give 
her, she cried, ‘ Lost, Lucy ; did you say you lost your 
aunt’s crown—the whole crown, Lucy? Where did you 
lose it? Tell me, tell me fast, and I'll ask everybody ; 
perhaps Thomas the postman might see it, for he finds 
everything.’ 

Small things are great to the poor, and Lucy’s mother 
was hurrying to the door to raise a general alarm 
about the lost crown among her neighbours, who were 
known to be generally honest and industrious people, 
when Lucy stopped her. It was the first deceit she 
had ever practised, and sore were the stings within, 
between her unwillingness to deceive her mother and 
her fear to tell her the truth. Yet it was not a storm 
of angry reproaches which she dreaded; it was the re- 
proving look of that sad patient face—it was the sight 
of her little sisters pinched and pining from day to day 
on her now reduced earnings, whilst they knew that she 
had given away what might have purchased so many 
comforts for them all. Her aunt, too, kind as she was, 
was a woman of most violent temper, and should the 
story come to her ears, it might have bad consequences 
for the family. These terrors prevailed, and grasping 
the old woman’s skirt, she cried, ‘Stay, mother, stay ; 
the money is lost, and will never be found; there is no 
use in making a noise about it.’ 

*You’re not sure of that, child; some of the neigh- 
bours might find it. Do let me go and tell them.’ 

* Oh no, mother; I didn’t lose it in the neighbourhood.’ 

* And where, then, child? Do you know the place?’ 

‘I do not, mother; I do not,’ said Lucy, drawing her 
hand across her brow, which now ached and burned 
between the fatigues of the day and the suffering of the 
moment; ‘ but don’t mention it to my aunt, and we will 
try to live without it.’ But the mother and little sisters 
were not so easily satisfied. Question followed question 
regarding the time, the place, and the manner of her 
loss. Many were the schemes suggested for its recovery ; 
many an ill contrived falsehood and clumsy excuse had 
poor Lucy to make in her endeavours to quiet them, and 
conceal the real cause of the crown’s disappearance. 

. At length the mother agreed that it was best not to 
mention their loss to her neighbours, lest her sister 
might hear of it, who, she well knew, could never forgive 
what she would consider Lucy’s careles$ness of her pre- 
sent. But the old woman kept it as a subject of secret 
conversation and wonder for herself and children ; 


and many a search they had in the streets and corners, 
in the vain hope of discovering the lost treasure. Next 
morning, when ladies were receiving gifts, and gentle- 
men presenting them, when friends were wishing each 
other happy New-Years, and people preparing for parties, 
Lucy was preparing to enter on her new employment 
with the same worn cloak and broken bonnet. 

There was a quick tap at the door, and a tall good- 
looking young man, dressed in an unmistakeably new 
suit, stepped into the room: it was William Seymour. 
‘A happy New-Year, Lucy,’ said he: ‘it is well I came 
in time.’ 

‘A happier year to you, William, with all your good 
fortune,’ said Lucy, as her pale face brightened up; for 
Lucy had grown pale and thin of late. ‘But sit down, 
and tell me is it all true?’ 

‘It is indeed, Lucy,’ said William; and he repeated 
what her mother had told her the evening before, add- 
ing some hints ‘that one could now please one’s self, 
and a man was never settled in life till fairly married. 
But we must go,’ said he, ‘by the Plymouth stage, and 
I only came to bid you farewell. Farewell, darlings ;’ 
and William, as he kissed the children, put something 
into the hand of each. 

‘A whole sixpence,’ cried little Susan, running to her 
mother, 

* And I have got one too,’ echoed her sister. 

*Oh, William, why do you waste your money with 
the children?’ said Lucy ; for the Levers were still a little 


proud. 

But William would not hear that: he shook hands 
with the mother, hoped her rheumatism would be better 
when he came back, paused, thrust his hand into 
his pocket, and seemed as if he would say something 
more, but got ashamed; and at last asked Lucy if she 
would see him down stairs. Many atime those same 
stairs had been their meeting-place. Smile not, reader ; 
for, whether amid mountain heath or city smoke, holy 
are the spots hallowed by our young affections: the 
exile revisits them in dreams, the old man’s memory 
wanders back to them through many changes, and, it 
may be, over many graves. 

William and Lucy talked long together, with many 
a promise of letters, and many a hope for the future. 
William vowed to come back with the ring as soon as 
he could get things settled ; and then Lucy would never 
have to work, nor her mother and little sisters want 
again. ‘ They'll all live with us, Lucy,’ said he. ‘ But 
the times are hard now, and perhaps you can’t earn 
much.’ The young man drew out some money as he 
spoke. 

‘Oh no, William,’ said Lucy, whose womanly pride 
would not allow her to accept any assistance from him ; 
‘we don’t want for anything, and I have got a new 
situation. Besides, you will have need of all you have 
to go decently to Plymouth, among such great friends as 
I know you have there.’ William felt half-offended ; 
but he reiterated his promise of returning soon, gave 
Lucy a new handkerchief to wear for his sake, and a 
seal with ‘ Forget-me-not’ on it, which she promised to 
use on all her letters. In return, poor Lucy had nothing 
to present him with but a braid of her own bright hair 
tied with a morsel of blue ribbon, for constancy, which 
William promised to keep as long as he lived; and so 
they parted. 

Days passed on, as winter days are wont to pass in 
London, with frost, and fog, and sleet, and rain, and 
sometimes snow by way of variety. The festivities of 
the season went on, the fashions came and went, and 
Lucy Lever toiled on, day after day, and often night 
after night, for a pittance which scarcely supplied the 
little family with the necessaries of life. Often did she 
deprive herself of bread that they might have enough ; 
often did she practise those stratagems which necessity 
teaches the poor, to make the shortest means go the 
longest way: but all her exertions would fail at times ; 
eal then, ike a to Lucy’s heart, came her poor 
mother’s repinings for that lost crown. She did not 
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speak of it before Lucy, for she knew the subject was 
painful; but often, when most pressed by want, she 
would talk in her sleep like one who searched for some- 
thing she could not find, and exclaim, ‘Oh, if I could 
come upon poor Lucy’s crown.’ As the season ad- 
vanced, coal grew dearer, the clothes of the family 
were wearing out, and there was no fund to replace 
them. Their aunt could now afford them no assistance, 
as her husband had discovered some transactions of the 
kind, and kept a stricter eye upon her than ever. 

But aniid all these trials, Lucy had still one source of 
comfort in the letters of William. Pleasant it was to 
hear the postman’s knock when she chanced to be at 
home, pleasant to hear her mother’s announcement, when 
she returned late from her weary work, ‘ Lucy, there is 
a letter for you to-day.’ At first these letters came 
frequently and regularly, full of true love and vows of 
unchanging constancy; but by degrees they became 
less frequent, and spoke more of his own wealth and 
grandeur, and the fine acquaintances he had found in 
Plymouth. 

Alas! the men of the earth are not the men of 
our early imaginations. But spring came at last, and 
London sent forth its thousands to meet her by the 
broad rivers and the heathy hills, and the tokens of her 
far-off reign came like the breath of a distant blessing 
to the crowded homes of the city poor. The wants of 
winter were no longer felt; the children went out to 
play in the retired streets and lanes, and complained no 
more of their scanty clothing: Lucy had longer days to 
work, and the walk to her place of labour was more 
pleasant, for the cold mornings and stormy nights were 
gone; but to her sleep there came dreams of the green 
sunny slope where their old cottage stood, and strange 
yearnings came over her at times to see once more the 
violet bed at the foot of the green old mossy tree where 
she had played in childhood ; but it was far away in the 
country, and Lucy must sew for bread. Summer came 
with its dewy mornings, its glorious days and long 
lovely twilights, rich with the breath of roses from 
greenwood dingle and cottage wall; autumn with its 
wealth of corn, its gorgeous woods, and the pride of its 
laden orchards; but the seasons brought no change to 
Lucy, save that her cheek had grown paler, and her 
step less light. William’s letters had grown fewer and 
colder too, and at length they ceased altogether. Win- 
ter returned, and with it came the news that he had 
married _a rich shopkeeper’s daughter with good con- 
nexions, red hair, five hundred pounds, and a piano. 

Lucy heard it and said nothing; but her acquaintances 
observed that from that time she grew more silent and 
thoughtful, and never wore a handsome handkerchief 
which they had always remarked on her neck before. 
‘Don’t go to work to-day, Lucy,’ said her mother on a 
winter morning whose dim light was scarcely visible 
through one continuous torrent of sleet and rain. ‘ Don’t 
go to work to-day; you know we haye threepence in 
the house. Oh, child, you’re growing pale and thin, 
and cough so much at night, it breaks my heart to 
hear you.” ; 

* It’s only a cold, mother, and will soon be over.’ 

* Ay, Lucy, but you don’t laugh and talk as you used 
to do when things were as bad with us.’ 

‘I'm growing old, mother, and maybe wiser,’ said 
Lucy as she sapped cate for her gopere had warned 
her to come, as t was a great deal of work in haste 
to be finished; for common people can be in haste as 
well as ladies, 

* Old,’ said the mother to herself; ‘ God help the girl, 
and she not nineteen yet!’ 

Oh, it is a weary thing to feel the grayness of life’s 
twilight coming down upon the heart before we have 


she could not sleep: but the night wore 


sat 
= and-when the gray light was breaking, her low | unknown hand. 


(8 et theag ta Lucy, child; you’re wet to the 
8 , 

*Oh no, mother, let me go to bed; I never was so 
tired; but this will buy something for to-morrow,’ said 
Lucy, as she put a shi into her mother’s hand. 

That shilling was the last of this world’s coin that 
Lucy ever earned. All day they kept the house quiet, 
that she might sleep; and so she did, except when dis- 
turbed by a deep hollow cough which came at short in- 
tervals. Next morning Lucy talked of going to work, 
and tried to rise, but could not. Another day passed, 
another, and another, till a long week rolled away, and 
still Lucy grew worse. Meantime the funds of the 
family were completely exhausted, and the few articles 
left from better days had been sold to raise money suffi- 
cient for the rent. 

It was another night of December, clear and cold like 
that on which our story commenced, and almost as far 
advanced in the season. There was no light in the 
Levers’ room; the fire had died for want of coals; the 
children had crept together in a corner, for they had 
no bed now; the mother sat on the floor, with her head 
leaning on her knees, close by the bed where Lucy lay as 
usual without complaint or moan. The old woman slept, 
and talked to herself in her sleep about the lost crown, 
which still haunted her memory as a golden one might 
that of a dethroned monarch, ‘ There it’s—there it’s,’ 
said she; ‘that’s poor Lucy’s crown; she lost it this 
time last year.’ 

‘Mother, mother,’ said the girl; for she was wide 
awake, and the cry was loud enough to waken the 
mother also. ‘ Mother, dear, I cannot die and deceive 


you. Forgive me that one falsehood—I did not lose | 


the coin, but gave it to a starving woman I met on the 
stairs.’ 

*Oh, the wicked woman, where is she?’ cried the 
mother, starting up in the darkness, as if her vision of 


regaining the crown had been realised; but at that | 


moment a loud impatient knock came to the door. 

* Open the door, mother ; that’s the knock of the post- 
man.’ 

The old woman mechanically did so, and the post- 
man indeed presented himself; for Lucy knew his 
voice as he called loudly, ‘Have you no light here? 
Here is a letter for Miss Lucy Lever, and a shilling 
on it.’ 

* A shilling!’ said the mother ; ‘ we have no money.’ 

* Well, there’s money enough in it,’ said the postman. 

* Money!’ said the mother. ‘Is it God that’s sending 
money to us?’ 

‘What's that, mother,’ said Lucy, raising herself by 
a great effort in her bed. 

‘It’s money !’ cried the mother, rushing to her child ; 
‘it’s money, and you'll be saved yet!’ 

*God be praised, mother!’ said the girl, falling back, 
the old woman thought heavily, upon her breast ; ‘ and 


take it with thankfulness, for it is the payment of my | 


lost New-Year’s gift.’ 
The postman, who was in some degree acquainted 
with the family, had by this time procured a light, 


which he gave with the letter to one of the astonished | 
children, saying he would call for the postage some || 


other time. But some minutes after a wild piercing 
cry startled the neighbourhood. It came from the 
Levers’ room—and those who rushed in to see what 
was the matter, found the mother still holding Lucy in 
her arms; but the girl was dead, and an open letter 
containing a bank bill for ten pounds lying before her 
on the floor—the relief had come too late. 

By whom it was sent was never known, for the letter 
merel that the money came from one who owed 


it to Lucy. The mother survived her loss as she had 
done so many trials; but the hand of pov never 
on her or hers. Further supplies were 


has at 
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up almost as handsome as their lost sister, and expect 
to be provided for by the lady who has brought them 
up, a respectable milliner of New York, who is said to 
have been the daughter of a London merchant, -and the 
same who received Lucy’s Lost New-Year’s gift. 


SCRAWLERS. 


THERE is a class of persons, who, owing to some de- 
ficiency in their early education, or an absorbing at- 
tention to other pursuits, have unfortunately so far 
neglected the valuable attainment of a plain and un- 
mistakeable handwriting, as, however great their talents 
or genius, to deserve the appellation of scrawlers. The 
mysterious hieroglyphics which they use in expressing 
their thoughts are a constant source of puzzling vexa- 
tion: an uncertainty rests upon the mifds of the most 
experienced decipherers of their enigmatical characters, 
and a probable guess is all that the uninitiated can at- 
tain to. 

Various and amusing are the pecuuarities of hand- 
writing in these people. Some join one word with an- 
other along the whole breadth of the paper, so as to 
resemble a very uneven line. Others ingeniously, with 
a tortuous pen, make those parts of their letters thin 
which should ‘be thick, and vice versa. Some, of still 
more original genius, form their letters perpendicularly, 
or the reverse of the usual angle, their characters re- 
sembling music rather than writing. Others are so 
impatient, that they cannot afford time to finish their 
words, and this adds very amusingly to the perplexity 
of the reader, rendering it almost necessary that the 
writer should append a key to his system of short- 
hand. Some, as if still more to mystify their epistles, 
use neither points nor attempt to form sentences, so 
that the ambiguities afford a pleasing exercise for the 
reader’s patience and ingenuity. Such is a glimpse at 
the vagaries of this vexatious class of persons. 

Great is the trouble and annoyance, and many are the 
mistakes, which such people cause in social and com- 
mercial life. Many a letter is handed about at the post- 
office, from one clerk to another, in the vain hope of 
puzzling out the direction, and, after the most sagacious 
have shrugged up their shoulders in despair, has been 
consigned to the mouldy repositories of the ‘ dead-letter 
office.’ Many a postman travels needless miles, worries 
the inmates of unknowing houses, and brings the ser- 
vant maids down from their ‘two pair,’ all in vain, be- 
eause the direction on his letter is written in such vague 
characters. Many a friendly epistle is turned over from 
one member of a family to another, and despairingly 
dismissed with a ‘ Well, we can guess what he means ;’ 
and the pleasure of receiving a letter from such a corre- 
spondent is thus sadly lessened by the difficulty of de- 
ciphering it. The meaning of many a business letter is 
provokingly mistaken, confusion created, and loss sus- 
tained, because the order or the directions for executing 
it were so obscurely written; and ‘many a pleasant ap- 
pointment irrevocably .lost.. Nay, so foolishly affected 
are many people in the style of their own signatures, 
that these are utterly illegible save by those to whom 
habit has rendered them familiar. We have known in- 
stances where the personal property of travellers was lost 
simply because no one could be found to decipher the 
autograph of the owner; and we venture to assert, that 
for two ordinary individuals who can make out the 
names of the cashiers and-secretaries on our Scottish 
bank-notes, there will be found twenty to whom the 
eurves and blotches of ink called characters will remain 
an inextricable mystery. 

Of all scrawlers, those are the most annoying who affect 
bad writing as fashionable, and deem a scrawl one of the 
indications of a gentleman. Of all silly distinctions, none 
ean be more childish than this, or argue less for the 
sense of those who affect it. To wear one’s coat inside 
out would be @ distinction certainly, but such a distinc- 


tion as any one of the least sense or sanity would avoid. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well; and 
to write badly and illegibly, is surely indicative of piti- 
able incompetence, or blameable carelessness, or, worse 
than either, a despicable affectation. .A laboured school- 
boy’s squareness of every letter is certainly not desir- 
able ; but writing may surely be legible without being 
puerile, and easy and business-like without appearing as 
if scrawled with a skewer. 

To those who are accustomed to write for the press, 
a plain handwriting is of great importance, though lite- 
rary men are often sadly deficient in this respect. We 
have known instances, indeed, of authors being utterly 
unable to read parts of their own manuscript, and who 
have been compelled to erase whole sentences, and sub- 
stitute something elise. Authors whose manuscript is 
very bad have to pay an additional charge for the extra 
trouble they give to the printer, besides what they have 
unavoidably to pay for the many corrections which 
works printed from such writings almost invariably 
require. The process of printing, necessarily slow, and 
always liable to error, is still more retarded, and the 
chances of error fearfully increased by an author’s ob- 
scure manuscript. ‘The compositor—the person who 
arranges the type—is generally too intent upon the 
mechanical process of picking up the letters, to bestow 
much pains in deciphering his vexatious ‘copy; and 
even the sleepless vigilance of the corrector of the 
press, or ‘reader,’ as he is termed, may sometimes inad- 
vertently pass over an error where there is so much to 
puzzle and perplex. When it is remembered how many 
millions of letters are used in the pages of a very thin 
book, it is wonderful that even ordinary correctness is 
attained. When it is considered, also, how important 
is the transposition of even a single letter, several hun- 
dreds of which are used in every page, the difficulty of 
final correctness, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, must be apparent, and certainly need not 
be increased. A most important and ludicrous mistake 
may be occasioned by the transposition or omission of 
a single letter. The word ‘hops’ for ‘ hopes,’ ‘tailors’ 
for ‘ sailors,’ ‘ voracity’ for ‘ veracity,’ ‘cows’ for ‘ vows,’ 
‘ cats’ for ‘ oats,’ * tongs’ for ‘ songs,’ ‘ posts’ for ‘ poets,” 
‘dairies’ for ‘diaries,’ and a thousand others, though 
they might seem to an ordinary reader sufficiently 
stupid mistakes, yet might all be produced by the error 
—omission or transposition of one letter. Surely, where 
correctness is so desirable, and error so easy, an author 
cannot well be too careful in preparing his manuscript 
for the press. 

If authors who write illegibly could see their works 
in an incipient state as they leave the hands of the 
compositor, they would tremble, and not without reason, 
for the final correctness of their tropes and metaphors, 
as they beheld their pathos whimsically transformed 
into bathos, and their sublimest figures into figures 
of fun: When such ludicrous errors (to mention only 
two out of a host we could adduce as having actually 
happened within our own knowledge) as ‘ gaiters and 
garters’ for ‘ gaicties and gravities,’ and * primroses and 

’ for ‘ pri et pares, are made, well may the 
author tremble for the inaccuracy of a work the manu- 
script of which is obscure. Fewer would be the ‘errors 
of the press’ if the manuscript of the author were as 
unmistakeably plain as manuscript written to be printed 
ought to be. 

But the schoolmaster is abroad, education is being 
settled upon a more intelligent basis, and the time, 
we may hope, is fast approaching when the tribe of 
scrawlers will be extinct, and when no one will be al- 
lowed to arrive at maturity without being taught the 
valuable art of making known his thoughts in cha- 
racters not moe be understood, but not to be mis- 
understood. Men will see the — of wholly de- 
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scrawling will pass away, and will no more be esteemed 
a desirable distinction an impediment in the speech 
which should prevent the speaker from being under- 
stood. 


THE ROMANS IN NORTH BRITAIN. 


Aw able and highly readable volume has just appeared 
on the transactions of the Romans in Scotland, and the 
remains they have left behind them in that part of the 
island.* It has been remarked that the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain was of far more consequence than is 
generally supposed, extending as it did over a tract of 
time as great as from the reign of Henry V. to the pre- 
sent day. It forms also a peculiarly interesting portion 
of our history, as it presents an example of a rude na- 
tion brought under the influences of civilisation through 
the efficacy of human passions. The occupation of low- 
land Scotland by the Romans commenced in the year 80, 
under Agricola. That energetic people formed roads, 
camps, and even towns. Few who now live in Mid-Lo- 
thian bethink them that Roman citizenship and luxu- 
ries once flourished on the hill of Inveresk, or that ‘Jove 
the most excellent and the greatest’ had an altar smok- 
ing to him at Cramond. Yet the baths and wine-cellars 
of the former place were found only about sixty years 
ago, and Jove’s Cramond altar now stands in the Advo- 
cates’ Library. In the year 140, while Antoninus Pius 
was emperor, the army formed that singular monument 
of their country’s grandeur—a fortified wall across the 
island, the object of which was to shut out the annoying 
tribes who dwelt inthe Highlands. From this they were, 
seventy years afterwards, obliged to recede to the Tyne, 
where a second and similar bulwark was formed ; but 
at a still later period (a.p. 367) the northern wall was 
re-established by the general Theodosius, and such con- 
tinued to be the limit of the empire as long as the Ro- 
mans remained in Britain, which was till about the year 
422. In the latter part of the Roman sway, the south 
of Scotland formed a regular province of the empire, 
under the name of Valentia. 

The little that is known of the acts of the Romans in 
Scotland, and of the state of the people in that age, is 
stated by Mr Stuart in a graceful and flowing narrative, 
in which (upon the supposition that he is a young man) 
we are inclined to trace the a of future distinction 
in literature. The view which he gives of the country, 
at the time when it was yet a sylvan wilderness, occu- 
pied by-tribes not much different from those of Missouri 
and Araucania, is like a chapter in some beautiful ro- 
mance. ‘Ihe roads and camps are all traced carefully, 
even unto Ptoroton and Bona (Burgh-head and Loch 
Ness), and an ample chapter at the end is devoted to 
the wall of Antoninus. The author modestly acknow- 
ledges that his first design was to give only what has 
been discovered or learned respecting these antiquities 
since the publication of the works of Horsley, Gordon, 
and Roy in the last century; but he was ultimately in- 
duced to present a view of the whole subject, from a 
consideration that those works had long been extremely 
scarce. His volume is thus to be regarded as partly a 
compilation, and partly a work of original observation : 
in both characters we esteem it as far above respec- 
tability. The scholar has here a satisfactory account of 
the Roman antiquities of Scotland, illustrated by nume- 
rous draughts (in wes ¥ ; while the general 


reader is presented with a work which he ma use 
for the sake of its information, without ever fecling it 
in the least dull. 


Taking up the latter part of the work first—the great 
wall of Antoninus, extending (as our present author 
thinks) from Carriden near Borrowstowness on the 
Forth, to West Kilpatrick on the Clyde, and thus mea- 


* Caledonia Romana ; a Descriptive Account of the Roman An- 
tiquities of Scotland, &c. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. London: 
Seen » 1845. dto, pp. 384. [The dedication is signed by Robert 


suring about twenty-seven miles, was formed upon the 
basis of a line of pretenture, or military stations, pre- 
viously erected by Agricola, but subsequently recon- 
structed by Antonine’s general, Lollius Urbicus. Not 
== the island here narrowest, but there is a sort of 
valley stretching across nearly the whole way, the south 
side of which presented some natural advantages in 
point of fortification. The work was performed by the 
soldiers of two legions, the sixth and the twentieth, and 
is believed to have been executed in a much shorter 
space of time than might be supposed; probably not 
more than a year. It ‘consisted, in the first place, of 
an immense fosse or ditch—averaging about forty feet 
in width by some twenty in depth—which extended 
over hill and plain, in one unbroken line, from sea to 
sea. Behind this ditch, on its southern side, and within 
a few feet of its edge, was raised a rampart of inter- 
mingled stone apd earth, strengthened by sods of turf; 
which meas , it is supposed, about twenty feet in 
height, and twenty-four in thickness at the base. This 
rampart or agger was surmounted by a parapet, behind 
which ran a level platform, for the accommodation of 
its defenders. To the southward of the whole was situ- 
ated the Military Way—a regular causewayed road, 


about twenty feet wide—which kept by the course of | 


the wall at irregular distances, approaching in some 
places to within a few yards, and in others receding to 
aconsiderable extent. Along the entire line, from West 
Kilpatrick to Carriden, there were established, it is 
believed, nineteen principal stations or forts; we cannot 
be quite certain of the number, because, tewards the 
east end of the wall, the traces of their existence have, 
for two centuries at least, been either very indistinct or 
entirely obliterated. Calculating by those whose re- 
mains have been plainly perceptible, the mean distance 
between each may be stated at rather more than two 
English miles. Along these intervals were placed 
many smaller castella, or watch-towers, of which only 
some two or three could be observed in the year 1755. 
While the continuous rampart seems to have been little 
more than a well-formed earthen mound, it is probable 
that many, if not all of the stations, were either rivetted 
with stone, or entirely built of that material. In some 
places it would even appear that the vallum itself had 
been raised upon a stone foundation—probably in situa- 
tions where the ground was low and marshy, and where 
it was necessary to form drains beneath the works, to 
i the accumulation of water on their interior 
side.’ , 

The stations along the line were of various size and 
appearance, some being small and slightly fortified, 
while others were defended by a succession of ramparts 
and ditches, and seem to have had towns connected 
with them. These stations, in all instances but one, 
were within or to the south of the wall, thus having the 
benefit of its protection. In most places the vestiges of 
the whole work have been obliterated by modern cultiva- 
tion; but in a few moorland districts, and in the plea- 
sure-grounds of Callander and Bantaskin, it is still 
possible to trace the ditch, accompanied by a slight 
mound; of the stations, Kirkintilloch alone has left any 
remains. In the course, however, of the last century 
and a half, a great number of stones containing inscrip- 
tions and devices, as also stone altars bearing the names 
of deities and their votaries, have been dug up at various 
stations: there have also been found remains of tombs, 
of baths, of granaries, and other buildings, the whole of 
which, being faithfully delineated and described in this 
book, bring forcibly before us the reality of Roman 
cohorts posted in Stirling and Dumbartonshires, with 
all their various ideas in religion and polity so different 
from our own. Here we see bodies of these soldiers 
erecting tablets in honour of their purpled Cesar 
amidst the wilds of Duntocher and Kilsyth; modestly 
adding that they had accomplished the construction of 
so much of the wall. There we find Quintus Pisentius 
Justus dedicating a similar stone to the Eternal Field 
Deities, ‘his vow being most willingly performed.’ At 
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a place called Auchindavy, Mareus Cocceius Firmus 
leaves, huddled into a hole under-ground, four altars 
which he had himself dedicated—one to Jove, a second 
to Mars, Minerva, and the Field Deities, another to 
Diana and Apollo, and the last (Genio Terre Britan- 
nice) to the genius of the British soil. Shirva, near the 
same place, exhumes for us the monument which Sal- 
manes raised ‘to the shade [dis manibus] of Salmanes, 
who died at the age of fifteen ;’ a father’s tribute, doubt- 
less, to a lost son. Castlecary, in like manner, presents 
an altar inscribed—* To the God Mercury, the soldiers 
of the Sixth Legion, the Victorious, the Pious, the 
Faithful—Natives of Sicily, Italy, and Noricum: their 
vow being most willingly fulfilled” Men from the 
Upper Danube, from the plains of Megara and Agri- 
gentum, as well as from Italy, had come to spend their 
lives as stipendiaries of Rome amidst these Caledonian 
deserts; where now, such is the change which fifteen cen- 
turies will bring, we see the bustle of a ‘station’ of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway! A votive altar found 
at Nether Croy is inscribed by the vexillation (or sol- 
diers of the standard) of the sixth legion to the Nymphs 
or Genii of the. woods and streams, the deities most apt 
to occur to their minds in such a situation. ‘The in- 
scription,’ says Mr Stuart, ‘is well executed, and seems 
to belong to the second century. The fairy spirits to 
whom it was dedicated were no doubt supposed to trip, 
with invisible steps, the thickets around—pleased with 
the votive offerings of military devotion, and not un- 
mindful of their worshippers amid the dangers of the 
service. It mattered not where the ancient Roman 
might be placed, as the thousand guardian deities of his 
prolific religious system were ever around him. Among 
the forests of Britain, as in the desert plains of Africa, 
he addressed himself to the genii locorum in perfect con- 
fidence of spirit, satisfied that the Immortals were of no 
particular clime, but alike open to his aspirations in 
every quarter of the world.’ A more curious discovery 
than any of these took place at Castlecary in 1771; 
namely, a large hollow in a rock, containing nearly a 
hundred quarters of wheat, ‘ quite hard and black, and 
mixed with numerous pieces of charred wood, as if the 
whole had been exposed to the action of fire. It was 
scattered about the ground, and some of it lay exposed 
for many years: a few particles, indeed, may still be 
seen about the spot, by turning aside the tufts of grass 
under which they are concealed. So large a quantity 
of grain would never have been thus abandoned, unless 
= the hasty and final departure of those who were 
one acquainted with the secret of its existence ; hence 


| the common opinion which supposes it to have formed 


part of the stores of the Roman garrison.’ 

It is surely matter of more than antiquarian interest 
—matter that touches some of the deepest springs of 
our moral nature—thus to find such clear-speaking 
memorials of a people who passed off the field of exist- 
ence so many ages ago—voices, as it were, left by the 
long dead to tell us that they once had living feelings 
and thoughts like ourselves. And these people, too, the 
countrymen of Tacitus and of Seneca, dwelt for ages 
upon the very grounds now daily ploughed by our 
simple Scottish swains, the whole system to which they 
belonged having vanished into the sepulchres of history 
for above a thousand years. 

It would ill suit, we fear, with our light pages, to go 
more minutely into Mr Stuart’s account of the Roman 
antiquities; but a short extract from his supposed jour- 
ney of a stranger into Scotland before the days of the 
Roman invasion, may not be reckoned superfluous. 
Trusting to the unpurchased faith of a simple people, 
the visitor might have leisure, he presumes, to observe 
the natural productions of the country. ‘The oak, the 
fir, and the graceful birch, would rise by his side, or 
hang above hin from the rocky cliffs; the hazel and 
matted bramble would obstruct his way as he laboured 
through the thickets ; and, when resting by some shel- 
tered stream, he might, if so disposed, have gathered a 
variety of the same wild fruits as may yet be found in au- 


Winder 


tumn within the silent coppices of our Highland glens. 

erever, in an open district, any considerable grove 
a there in all likelihood would he find the rude 
tent-like habitations of the people, clustered for shelter 
and safety within the margin of the wood. Around 
these villages browsed their tame cattle, protected by 
the vicinity of the owners, whose places of abode were 
in general strongly fortified ; while far away, in the 
deepest glades of the forest, reposed the wild herds of 
the island—quick of ear to catch the most distant sound, 
and to start in flight while the tread of the hunter was 
yet far off. One prominent feature of the scenery, pe- 
culiarly calculated to strike his attention, would be the 
symmetrical clusters of oak which were held sacred to 
the rites of religion. ‘These were numerous throughout 
the country, and wherever found, must have proved 
objects of much curiosity to the stranger. The profound 
mystery which ever hung over them, the jealous care 
which guarded their precincts from his approach, the 
reverential awe with which the Briton regarded it, as 
he pointed to the spot where stood the monuments of 
his faith, all would conspire to throw over the Druid’s 
secluded temple an interest greater perhaps than ever 
extended to the marble fanes of Rome’s time-honoured 
gods, the “blue-eyed Pallas and the Olympian Jove.” 
Within these groves may also have been situated the 
houses of the priests—probably the only ones in the 
land arranged with any pretensions to comfort, in our 
idea of the term ; but, as their owners courted mystery 
and seclusion, the passing wayfarer could have no op- 
portunity, we may suppose, of becoming either a guest 
of the priesthood, or at all acquainted with the arcana 
of their domestic arrangements. Beyond the isthmus 
of the Forth and Clyde lay the great forest of Celyddon, 
which gave, in the Celtic dialect, its name to the 
Western Highlands, and which, when altered by the 
Romans to “ Caledonia,” became the designation of the 
whole country situated to the north of the wall of An- 
toninus. From the district of Athol, in Perthshire, it 
spread over the mountainous interior as far as the county 
of Sutherland, descending on the west coast to the 
peninsula of Cantire, and thence stretching eastward to 
the banks of Loch Lomond. If the country through 
which he had already passed had been too bountifally 
supplied with its “leafy mantle-green,” ‘and somewhat 
difficult to penetrate, here the troubles or dangers of the 
traveller must have been greatly increased, The re- 
spected Camden, indeed, on the faith of more ancient 
authors, endows the Caledonian forest with so many 
terrors, that we may believe our tourist to have been 
brought to a stand upon its verge, as even a Roman 
nerve might have shrunk from the task of entering 
that gloomy stronghold of the horribiles ultimosque Britan- 
nos. Impervious from the thick growth of trees and 
underwood, it was, we are told, infested with wolves, 
wild bulls, and boars ; and, according to some accounts, 
the grizzly bear had even been known to revel within 
its dark recesses. Bleak craggy mountains, and dis- 
mal swamps of great extent, may have afforded some 
variety to the landscape, although they added nothing 
to its attractions. Within those forbidding wilds, how- 
ever, a considerable population seems to have existed in 
early times; and, from the many Druidical remains 
discovered in that part of the country, it appears evi- 
dent that its inhabitants were not entirely savages, and 
not quite such unapproachable monsters as the poet 
Claudian declares them to have been; for it is well 
known that, wherever the Druids had power, they in- 
troduced ‘many customs which tended to humanise and 
otherwise improve the character of the people; and 
however selfish may have been the hidden objects of 
their implied theocracy, their system of religious rule 
certainly did much to smooth down the salient angles of 
original barbarism. 

*In a region, however, such as this, the population 
was doubtless small when compared with the extent 
of their gloom ions. Unlike the tribes of the 
Lowlands, the inhabitants of the forest did not probably 
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of plundering their wealthier neighbours. Within their 
own inaccessible bounds roamed the wild white cattle, a 
race not yet extinct, and of which a considerable number 
now find shelter in the noble woods at Hamilton Palace. 
The red deer and boar were also plentiful in this Sateiet, 
with the wolf, the hare, and many smaller animals w 
nature threw in his way, to supply the Caledonian of old 
with food and raiment, Brought up from childhood as 
a hunter, he became, in a high degree, nimble, expert, 
and daring—in any situation an enemy of no mean re- 
pute, but on his native hills, it may be Y said, invincible ; 
< such as it was, his native forest—the stronghold of 
many tribes—required no fabled terrors to render it the 
best defence possessed by our primitive ancestors against 
the oft-recurring encroachments of foreign ambition. 
Within its recesses were foiled the exertions of the best 


troops the world could then produce. On one occasion | brellas. 


only was it traversed by the Roman legions. At their 
approach, its spreading oaks were levelled, its morasses 
drained, its mountain torrents made passable, and the 
heart of the wilderness was gained; but only to be again 
abandoned with immense loss—the frequent attacks of 
the natives, and the extreme hardships to which the 
soldiery were exposed, in struggling through so difficult 
a country, —e annihilated the greatest part of the 
invading arm 

* Leaving on as left this region—to him another dread 
retreat of Cimmerian gloom—the lone adventurer, whose 
course we follow, may be supposed to have proceeded by 
Strathearn to the Tay, and thence along the eastern 
sea-coast towards the extremity of theisland, Through- 
out the first part of his progress, the way was probably 
beset, as usual, with many difficulties; the rich alluvial 
valley drained by the Earn being then in all likelihood 
widely covered with woods and thickets: but whenever 
he approached the sea, beyond what are now the boun- 
daries of Perthshire, the scene would materially change, 
and the hitherto abundant vegetation give place to a 
long extent of open moorland country ; for such appears 
to have been the general aspect of that part of Scotland, 
from the mouth of the Tay as far as the Moray Firth— 
an extensive track, naturally bleak and sterile, from its 
exposure to the keen blasts which swept the German 
Ocean. Wandering by those shores where beat. the 
angry waves which, he might imagine, were rolling on 
to bury themselves amid the sluggish waters of “ Thule,” 
the solitary traveller would at length find himself on the 
coast of Nairn or Banfl, where we shall suppose him to 
have brought his journeyings to a close. Little more 
was open to his curiosity in this remote corner of the 
world. The northern part of the island, Sutherland and 
Caithness, was, in ancient times, nothing but an immense 
morass, here and there covered with trees. It was, be- 
sides, much infested by wolves; and, take it all in all, 
it must have been a region of the most forbidden cha- 
racter, from which the wearied stranger might gladly 
turn away.’ 


ADVENTURES OF A FOOT-SERGEANT.* 


Mr T. Morris appears to be the son of respectable 
parents, residing in the very heart of Cockaigne, and 
near to that redoubtable garrison the Tower of Lon- 
don. He acquired a thirst for military renown at 
the time of Napoleon’s threatened invasion, when the 
brave shopkeepers of Great Britain flew to arms, 
and enrolled themselves in various regiments of volun- 
teers in defence of their hearths and liberties. Volun- 
teering, though eminently useful in deterring the enemy, 


* Recollections of Military Service in 1813, 1814, and ers 
Germany, Holland, and France; including some details of. 
battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. By" Thomas Morrie, inte 
Sergeant of the 2d Battalion of the 734 Regiment of Foot. Lon- 
don: James Madden and Co. 1845. 


produced many odd. cundelians and ludicrous inci- 
dents. A vast majority of the male population above 
sixteen in years, and five feet two in height, appeared 
at least once a-week in regimentals. ‘The current talk 
in every town was that of the mess and barrack-room, 
Marching, counter-marching, and every species of ma- 
neuyring and stratagetic, were discussed from the 
hich | squire’s drawing-room to his stable—from the mayor 
and corporation in the town-hall to the gossips at the 
tea-table. Ladies had their drapery measured to them 
by majors on the staff, and gentlemen were frequently 
indebted to bombardiers of artillery for the fashion and 
make of their coats.* Nor was all this military ardour 
a mere empty and vainglorious ebullition of patriotism. 
Hundreds died in defence of British liberty ; not, it is 
true, by the sword of an enemy, but from severe colds 
caught during inclement field-days, when military dis- 
cipline forbade the use of oe. or even of um- 
Despite, however, all such dangers, the en- 
thusiasm was intense while it lasted, and amongst 
others whom it inspired was Mr T. Morris. 

At the earliest possible age—sixt and in the year 
1812, this aspirant became a volunteer; ‘and oh!’ he 
exclaims, ‘how proud did I feel when, having gone 
through my course of drill, I was permitted to join 
the ranks. Even now, I often think of the delightful 
sensation I experienced on our forming on the regi- 
mental parade-ground, and marching from thence to 
the Tenter-ground, in Goodman’s Fields—at that time 
a most convenient place for the exercise of troops, 
and where our evolutions and martial exercises excited 
the admiration and wonder of crowds of nursery-maids 
and children, who invariably attended on such occa- 
sions. Then, how delightful, on our return home, to 
parade the streets in our splendid uniform, exhibiting 
ourselves as the brave defenders of our country, should 
the Corsican attempt to carry into effect his threatened 
invasion of England.’ But these, after all, were but 
insipid raptures compared with those experienced in 
‘a grand sham fight between us and the Ratcliffe 
[Highway ?] Volunteers! The ground selected for the 
event was where Fairlop Fair is held [in Epping Forest}, 
and on the day appointed we left town at six a.M., in 
the midst of the greatest excitement, accompanied by 
a great number of our friends, as also by sundry wagons 
for the conveyance of the sick or wounded, together with 
some covered carts and a brewer's dray, containing 
abundance of ham, beef, and bread, as well'as a plen- 
tiful supply of ale and porter; which good things, it was 
understood, were for distribution among us, if we should 
perform our duty manfully in the encounter. How ex- 
hilarating, on our road to the scene of action, to be 
saluted by the cheers of the crowd, the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, the shouting of boys, the thrilling tones of the 
bugle, and the merry fife and drum, On our arrival at 
the ground, we found our antagonists had already taken 
up their position. We were allowed some half-hour’s 
breathing-time, during which the band of the Tower 
Hamlet’s Militia—whose services had been specially re- 
tained—enlivened us by the performance of some martial 
airs calculated to inflame our minds with that enthu- 
siasm so necessary to constitute the character of the 
soldier. At length the time for action arrived: We 
fell in, and commenced the duties of the day, which con- 


sisted in marching and counter-marching, a and 

uares to repulse im attacke 
of cavalry, and firing some thirty of car- 
tridges at each other. At last the moment came which 


* The Company of London was 

Tienry VIIL, has always been considered the most most ati 
guished of tia corps. Fe Sea eee ts 
members are, with very few exceptions, tailors. 
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| in marching order was immediately necessary. 
| four o’clock the order came, and by six we had fallen in 


| thin: 
| one 


lines advanced, the word “ Charge!” was given, “ For- 
ward, forward!” and on we went with. the d te 
determination of men resolved to conquer or die. 

we had arrived within about twenty 3 of each other, 
our commanding officers, fully satisfied of-our coolness 
and bravery, and unwilling to expose us to unnecessary 
danger, gave the word “ Halt!” and thereby relieved 
the apprehension of those who thought a collision un- 
avoidable. Having performed our evolution to the satis- 
faction of our commanding officer, we were permitted 
to retire beneath the ample foliage of the forest trees, 
there to enjoy ourselves with the good things provided 
for us; and there being no restriction in the serving out 
as to quantity, we were able to invite those of our friends 
who had accompanied us from town: and after doing 
ample justice to the stock of provisions, we formed into 
parties, and indulged in the merry song and dance. 
When it was thought we had sufficiently enjoyed our- 
selves, we were ordered to prepare for the march home; 
but whether it was the effects of the weather, or the 
potency of the ale or porter, truth compels me to admit 
that our return was not of the orderly soldier-like de- 
scription of our journey outwards in the morning; and 
many of the men were compelled to avail themselves of 
the conveyance of the wagons. However, we returned 
in safety, deposited our colours at the major’s residence, 
and retired to our respective homes, much satisfied with 
our trip.’ 

Whether from an augmented love of glory, commu- 
nicated by this inspiriting sham-fight, or satisfactory 
reminiscences of the admirable commissariat arrange- 
ments of the brewer’s dray, Mr Morris, on returning to 
the purlieus of the Tower, determined to play at soldiers 
no longer, but to become a warrior in earnest. With this 
view he enlisted in his majesty’s 73d, a Highland foot 
regiment. Having been properly drilled at the depdét 
at Colchester, Morris was ‘ passed’ as fit to join the 
service companies, then about to embark for the Penin- 
sula from Yarmouth. Arrived at Stralsund, the 73d 
was afterwards ordered to co-operate, under the com- 
mand of General Gibbs, with a body of German troops 
led by Count Walmoden. On the plains of Gordo, near 
Danenberg, Morris had the first opportunity of com- 
paring a real with a sham battle. The gallant 73d met 
with the French, whom they helped to defeat. After 
the fight, Morris doubtless sighed for the covered wagons 
and bottled stout of Epping Forest; for the hungry sol- 
diers had to sleep on the bare ground drenched with rain. 
As this was his first ‘affair, the worthy sergeant evi- 
dently thinks it was of as much importance to the ope- 
rations of the war as it was to himself; for he complains 
that historians have been so unkind as not to take the 
smallest notice of it. 

From Germany the 73d passed into Holland, seeing 
occasionally very severe service. At length (in 1815) 
the Anglo-Prussian army, commanded by the Duke of 
Wellington and Blucher, was concentrated in Belgium, 
and Morris was quartered with his comrades at ‘a sweet 
village three miles from the town of Soignes. On the 
15th of June, some of the officers and men were play- 
ing at ball against the gable-end of a house in the 

i when an orderly dragoon brought despatches 
from General Halket, who commanded a brigade, order- 
ing us to fall in immediately, and proceed to the town of 
Soignes. The men were scattered about, variously en- 
gaged; but they soon understood, from the roll of the 
drums and the tones of the bugles, that their attendance 
About 


and were off. On our arrival at Soignes we found the 
town filling fast with troops. There was evidently some- 
extraordinary in this sudden movement, but no 
new the cause. About nine o’clock that night we 
had one day’s provision served out, and as the meat was 
raw, we thought it advisable to cook it, not knowing 
how we might be situated next day. At twelve o'clock 
at night we fell in, and in another hour had left the 
town behind us, and soon entered what is very appro- 


priately called the “dark wood of Soignes,”’ 
they were on their way to commence that series 
actions by which the peace of Europe was to be 
cured. Urged forward with the utmost 
at length reached the scene of strife, at 
and took part in the action, as a_porti 

Colin Halket’s brigade. During the t, a circum- 
stance occurred which plainly shows t 
intensity of the excitement, a man may be wounded 
unconsciously. It affords, moreover, a pretty little epi- 
sode. ‘Ensign Deacon, of our regiment, was on my 
right, close to me, when we were charging the ene- 
my, and a private on my left being killed by a mus- 
ket-ball through the temple, the officer said, “ Who is 
that, Morris?” I replied, “Sam Shortly;” and point- 
ing to the officer’s arm, where a musket-ball. had passed 
through, taking with it a portion of the shirt sleeve, I 
said, “ You are wounded, sir.” “God bless me! so I 
am,” said he, and dropping his sword, made the best of 
his way to the rear. After getting his wound dressed, 
he went in search of his wife, whom, with her three 
children, he had left with the baggage guard. During 
the whole night he sought her in vain; and the exertion 
he used was more than he could bear, and he was con- 
veyed by the baggage-train to Brussels. The poor 
wife, in the meantime, who had heard from some of 
the men that her husband was wounded, passed the 
whole night in searching for him among the wounded 
as they passed. At length she was informed that he 
had been conveyed to Brussels, and her chief anxiety 
then was how to get there. Conveyances there were 
none to be got; but, encouraged by the hope of finding 
her husband, she made the best of her way on foot, with 
her children, exposed to the violence of the terrific storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, which continued un- 
abated for about ten hours. Faint, exhausted, and wet 
to the skin, having no other clothes than a black silk 
dress and light shawl, yet she happily surmounted all 
these difficulties, reached Brussels on the morning of 
the 18th,‘and found her husband in-very comfortable 
quarters, where she also was accommodated.’ 

Early on the morning of the 17th, the British army 
retreated upon Waterloo. ‘ As soon as the troops reached 
that part of the Brussels road nearest to the farm- 
house of La Haye-Sainte, the different brigades filed 
off to the right or left, to take up their respective 
positions; and it was now understood that this was to 
be our battle-field, if the enemy should think proper 
to engage us. Our brigade was placed about midway 
between La Haye-Sainte and Hugamont; the foot- 
guards were on our right; the whole of the ground was 
covered with corn, and the soil of so loose a nature, 
that, owing to the heavy rain which continued to fall, 
we were literally knee deep in mud. ‘We could per- 
ceive the enemy taking up their position te to 
us, at the distance of about a mile and a half. Their 
artillery began to play on us, and did some, but not 
much damage. One of their large shot killed two of 
our light company ; it struck one of them on the cheek, 
and the other was killed with the wind of the ng 
ball, as effectually as if he had been struck by it. As 
the storm continued, without any signs of abatement, 
and the night was setting in, orders were given to pile 
arms, but no man was on any account to quit his posi- 
tion. Under such circumstances, our prospect of a 
night’s lodging was anything but cheering, the only 
provision we had being the remnant of the salt meat 
served out on the 16th. Having disposed of that, we 
began to consider in what way to pass the night; to lie 
down was out of the question, and to stand up all night 
was almost equally so. We endeavoured to light some 
fires, but the rain soon put them out, and the only plan 
we could adopt was to gather armsful of the standing 
corn, and, rolling it together, make a sort of mat, on 
which we placed the knapsack; and sitting on that, 
each man holding his blanket over his head to keep off 
the rain, which was almost needless, as we were 80 
thoroughly drenched : however, this was the plan gene- 
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rally adopted and maintained during the night.’ Such 
was the condition in which thousands of candidates for 
° x the eve of the memorable 18th of June 
1815. By six o’clock the next morning, however, the 
storm had cleared away, and under the cheering influ- 
ence of a powerful sun, the 73d began to clean their 
muskets for the coming strife. Morris narrates—with 
a degree of naiveté only to be appreciated when we 
reflect he was on the eve of a battle which all knew 
would be a tremendous struggle, and that he was up to 
his knees in mud—that, having shaved himself and put 


| on a clean shirt, he felt tolerably comfortable. 


The 30th and 73d regiments of foot formed together 
one of those solid squares by which it is well known 
the battle was won. Three times in the course of the 
day did Napoleon’s terrible cuirassiers charge this in- 
domitable square of human beings without success. 
At the fourth, says our sergeant, ‘ they deliberately 
walked their horses up to the bayonet’s point, and 
one of them, leaning over his horse, made a thrust 
at me with his sword. I could not avoid it, and invo- 
luntarily closed my eyes. When I opened them again, 
my enemy was lying just in front of me, within reach, 
in the act of thrusting at me. He had been wounded 
by one of my rear-rank men; and whether it was the 
anguish of the wound, or the chagrin of being defeated, 
I know not, but he endeavoured to terminate his exist- 
ence with his own sword; but that being too long 
for his purpose, he took one of our bayonets which was 
lying on the ground, and raising himself up with one 
hand, he placed the point of the bayonet under his 
cuirass, and fell on it.’ Presently the French infantry 
were brought against them, and the two regiments were 
ordered to retire. While doing so, ‘Sergeant Mure of 
the grenadiers, a very brave and good soldier, in turn- 
ing round to have a look at the enemy, received a mus- 
ket-ball in the forehead, and fell on his back a corpse. 
A cousin of his, named Morrison, on hearing of his 
death, ran back, in the face of a most destructive fire, 
to where his cousin lay, kissed his cheek, let fall a tear 
or two, and then joined us again.’ 

When the battle was won, the British troops marched 
towards Paris. During the occupation of that city by 
the allies, Morris, while quartered in the neighbourhood, 
was promoted to the rank of sergeant. About the 
middle of December the 73d received the route for 
England, and they arrived in the regimental depét at 
Colchester before the end of the year. Some time after, 
the company to which Sergeant Morris belonged was 
ordered to -Wolverhampton, and the reception they 
met with in that town shows the enthusiasm felt re- 
specting the recent services of the army. ‘The people 
at Wolverhampton were all excitement when they heard 
that part of a Waterloo regiment was coming among 
them; and as soon as I had announced myself to the 
constable whose duty it was to prepare the billets, he 
gave me one on the “ Eagle and Child,” a decent public- 
house near the old churchyard ; and when the news cir- 
culated that one of the Waterloo-men was actually there, 
people flocked in in such numbers, that the house could 
not accommodate them. Hundreds of them shook hands 
with me, and if I could have eaten and drank gold, I 
might have had it. The house was kept open very late 
that night, and I was obliged to remain, explaining the 
nature and circumstances of the battle; and was not 
sorry when the house closed, and I was suffered to go 
to bed. The next morning the house of the constable 
was beset by publicans, who, instead of striving, as they 
do in London, to shift the burden from them, were 
anxious to have men billeted on them, finding that it 
would for a time bring “ grist to the mill.”’ 

In 1819 Sergeant Morris’s allotted term of seven 
years’ service having expired, he quitted the army, and 
‘soon, unassisted, attained a respectable rank in civil 
society.’ We congratulate him on the change, and offer 
our best commendations on the successful manner in 
which he has ‘fought his battles o’er again’ in the 
volume which we are now closing. 


GOODNESS OF HEART. 

There was a master among the Jews who bade his 
scholars consider and tell him what was the best way 
wherein a man should always keep. One came and said 
that there was nothing better than a good eye, which means 
in their language a liberal and contented mind ; another 
said a good companion was the best thing in the world; a 
third said a good neighbour was the best thing he could de- 
sire ; and a fourth preferred a man that could foresee things 
to come, that is, a wise person. But at last came in one 
Eleazer, and he said a good heart was better than them all. 
True, said the master; thou hast comprehended in two 
words all that the rest have said; for he that hath a good 
heart will be both contented, and a good companion, and 
a good neighbour, and will easily see what is fit to be done 
by him. Let every man then seriously labour to find in 
hithself a sincerity and uprightness of heart at all times, 
and that will save him abundance of other labour.—Bishop 
Patrick, 


THE ITALIAN BOY—A SONNET. 
BY 8S. W. PARTRIDGE. 


Cu1xp of the South, I love thy smiling face, 
Serene and glowing as thy native sky, 

Nor sourly would thy tinkling airs decry. 
Gentlest and sob of the dic race, 

Not uselessly thou saunterest through life’s maze, 
For, poor dispenser of cheap luxury, 

Thy notes still soothe exhausted Labour's sigh, 
And Sorrow’s wrinkles for awhile erase. 

Amid the scuffle dire for place and gain, 

With noiseless steps thou track’st thy placid way; 
And, though the child of insult and disdain, 
Plod’st mirthfully, among the gayest gay. 

Here, Luxury, health, with scanty fare behold; 
Here, Avarice, here contentment without gold. 


ANECDOTE OF THE ANT. 

Mr Kirkby, in his Bridgewater Treatise, relates, on the 
authority of Colonel Sykes, the following anecdote of an 
Indian species of ant, instancing in a wonderful manner 
their perseverance in attaining a favourite object :—When 
resident at Poonah, our dessert, consisting of fruits, cakes, 
and various preserves, always remained upon a small side- 
table in a verandah of the drawing-room. To guard against 
inroads, the legs of the table were immersed in four basins 
filled with water: it was removed an inch from the wall 
and, to keep off dust through open windows, was cove 
with a table-cloth. At first the ants did not attempt to 
cross the water, but as the strait was very narrow—from 
an inch to an inch and a half—and the sweets very tempt- 
ing, they appear at length to have braved all risks, to have 
committed themselves to the deep, to have scrambled 
across the channels, and to have reached the objects of 
their desires; for hundreds were found every morning 
revelling in enjoyment. Daily, vengeance was executed upon 
them, without lessening their numbers; at last the legs of 
the table were smeared, just above the water, with a circle of 
turpentine. This at first seemed to prove an effectual bar- 
rier, and for some days the sweets were unmolested, after 
which “2 were again attacked by these resolute plun- 
derers. How they got at them d totally t 
able, till Colonel Sykes, who often d the table, was 
surprised to see an ant drop from the wall, about a foot 
from the table, upon the cloth that covered it; another 
and another succeeded. Thus, though the turpentine and 
the distance from the wall appeared effectual barriers, still 
the resources of the animal, when determined to carry its 
— were not exhausted, and by ascending the wall to a 

height, with a slight effort against it, in falling, it 
managed to land upon the table in safety. 


NOTE. 
We have pleasure in stating, upon the authority of a correspon- 


ted in the Miscellany 
is by Mrs Gillies, formerly Mrs Lemar Grimstone, author of Cleone, 


